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‘ Altogether, the best work I have ever seen as a text-book in botany.” 


Joun F. WoopHuLt, 
Professor of Sctence, Teachers’ College, New York City. 


Bergen’s Elements of Botany 


By JOSEPH Y. BERGEN, 
Instructor in Biology in the English High School, Boston. 


12mo, Cloth, 332 pages. Fully illustrated. 
For introduction, $1.10. 


OHE excellent arrangement of the subject-matter in 
(b Bergen’s Botany, the terse and concise method of 
treatment, its clear and compact style, and its abundance 
of well chosen laboratory exercises and practical experi- 
ments, all combine to make this work an ideal text-book 
to meet the increasing demand for better methods in 
botanical work in secondary schools. 


Teachers and school officials who are looking for the best ana latest text- 
books on botany and nature study for higher schools are cordially invited 
to write to us. Correspondence invited and will receive prompt attention. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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LONGFELLOW’S 
“The Song of Hiawatha.” 


With an Introduction and Notes by Professor Epwarv Everetr Hacer, Jr., 
ts the December issue of the 


STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES, 


Pages i- xxiv ‘and 1—168. 


The Introduction tells, in Professor Ilale’s lucid, pleasing way : I. — How Long- 
fellow came to write ‘‘ Hiawatha.” If!.—The Indian Legends in ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 
Ill. — The Land of ‘‘ Hiawatha” and the Indians. 1V.— The Poetic Form of ** Hia- 


watha.” V.—Chronological Table (giving the leading events in the life of Long- 
fellow, and dates of publication of his various books). V1I.— Illustrations—effective 
and pleasing half-tone pictures of the principal Indian objects mentioned in the poem, 
and two interesting and instructive full-page reproductions from Catlin. 

The editor’s aim in this edition has been chiefly to help the reader to an under- 
standing of the poem as Longfellow thought of it himself. « 

The text, besides many suggestive foot-notes explanatory of terms and allusions, 
has also numerous cross-references, which often furnish the reader with the best sort 
of comment through the familiarity gained by constantly following out the different 
ideas as they occur-here and there in the poem. 

This is a most attractive and helpful edition for the schoolroom. Price, stiff 
paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 


OTHER RECENT ISSUES OF THE STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES: 
‘*THE CHILDHOOD OF DAVID COPPERFIELD,’’ helpfully 
edited for literature study, 
‘*THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON,” edited for young readers 


and illustrated, and 


Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘* THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII.’’ 


For further information concerning this series, the ** Golden- 
Rod Books,” and our varied list of publications, address 


* UNIVERSITY # PUBLISHING # COPIPANY # 
43°47 E. Tenth St., New York. 
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352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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A NEW BOOK BY HERBART. 


Letters and Lectures on Education. py Jouany Friepricn 
HeRBART, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Gottingen. Trans- 
lated from the German and Edited with an Introduction, by Henry M. and 
E. Ferkin. With a Preface by Oscar Brownina, M.A., Fellow of King’s 





College, Cambridge. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 300; $1.75. 


* Herbart undoubtedly forms a valuable link in that chain of educationalists whose writings form the 
basis of modern scientific theory and practice in education. He is to be classed with Locke, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Spencer. The country which he has materially influeuced to the greatest extent 
is Germany, but he has a number of disciples in America, and he is beginning to have some in England, 
Mr. and Mrs. Felkin deserve the gratitude of all those who are interested in the science of teaching for 
the pains they have taken to put his writings into an English dress, which will make them accessible to 
the body of our countrymen. The present book ... is a welcome addition to that small but gradually 
increasing library of translations of educational classics into Ex.glish, which is so much required if the 
work of che training of teachers, now #0 auspiciously begun, is to be carried on with any prospect of 
success.’’— Evrtract from Preface. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘GOING TO EUROPE ? 


Or if you have a friend about to start, then the Complete Pocket Guide 
to Europe, edited by EpMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN and THomas L. STEDMAN, 
will be found the best of companions or a fine remembrance. It is concise, 
handy, accurate, and can be slipped into a small pocket. 

The Editor of the N. Y. Mail and Express says: 
‘Such a model of fullness of information, compactness of arrangement, 
and cheapness should be in every European tourist’s pocket.” 


The Editor of the Philadelphia Press praises it: 
‘Having had a practical test of the quality of this little book, I can recom 
mend it with a show of authority.” 


Full leather bound. PRICE, $1.25, postpaid. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by the Publisher. 


WILLIAS1 R. JENKINS, 851 & 853 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 





Nichols’ CC 


(GRADE VII This Series — a book for S ich year ——' exemplifies the 
READY: - best modern method of teaching number, both with ref- 


Graded Lessons 


IN 


Arithmetic. 


erence to the practical application of the principles of arithmetic, and to the development of the 
reasoning powers. The books already issued have proven highly svecessful. 
Sample copy sent for 15 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston —Chicago. 














Perfected through years of experience, 





‘Tested by years of use, 


DIXON'S 


have been gradually adopted 








sy poets the JouRNAL oF EpucaTion and send six cents in 
stamps for one of the handsomest 1899 Calendars published, 


— 8x11% inches, ten colors ; no objectionable advertising. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


PENCILS | 


In all sehools, and are now 


» STANDARD. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


EIMER & AMEND, 
~ 205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 








Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Importers and Man/frs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


oPPARATUS, 











Chemicals Minerals, ake Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 
2 8, Ht o. 








SPECIALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(> Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes, 


GENTS WANTED. — Good, live men in every 
locality to represent a large Manufacturing 
Company and introduce their goods. Steady em- | 
ployment and large income in good, legitimate bus- | 
iness a-sured to men that are honest and willing to | 
atten to business. References required. Send | 
self-addressed stamped envelope for reply to 
THE REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | 








Bacteriological Apparatus, 


: ste Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
928 Chartres Street, Complete Catalogue furnishe I 
ten cents for postage. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





.....GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 








——" JOSEPH GILLOTT' 5) JOSEPH GILLOT OSEPH GILLOTT S 
<r OF FICIAL PEN } or ARROW HE AD PEN 
“=a NE NOG Sita” — 





1065, OF FICIAL. 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Shar} ener.’ [t does 
the work well and quickly. ‘This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of 
State. From what | personally know of the results here and elsewhere, | alm fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


in ti ‘hoo! or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
sd = aon ee ‘ [eow) Mass. State Board of Education. 
*rice, ®3.50. 
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Nature intends women to have beautiful and painless 
feet as well as beautiful hands, and they should not be 
spoiled when childhood is left behind. 

Every night or morning immerse the feet in warm 
water; wipe every part carefully with a cloth covered 
with Ivory Soap; rinse in clear warm water and rub until 
they are ina glow. Avoid shoes that press uncomfortably, 
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Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & (0., Leominster. Mass. 


emington __ z 
Standard Typewriter. 


as they will cause deformity, also those that are too loose. 
Use Ivory Soap. It floats. 





>rocter & Gunhle Co., Cincinnati 
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The Rotary 
Neostyle Duplicator. 


The latest and best device for duplicating any hand or 

typewritten matter, drawings, or music. Built on the 

principle of a Cylinder Press, but so simple that achild 

can work it. Operated either by hand or electricity. 

70 copies per minute — 5,000 from one original 

* Invaluable to School Principals, Superintend- 
ents, and Teachers for printing Examina.ion Papers, 

. Questions, Notes, Lectures, etc. 

Catalogues, Prices, etc., on application. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE NEOSTYLE COMPANY, 
96-102 Church St., NEW YORK. 


Planetary Pencil Pointer Bs) 











BEST FOR SCHOOL USE 
Because Simple, Strong, Durable. 


It stands the Wear and Tear of the School-Room, 


YOUR | 


OPPORTUNITY 


INVESTIGATE AND BE SATISFIED. 











keeps in good order, and does good work all the time. We Propose to Purchase New and * Toy, 
< Original Ideas, slePoes 
NEW MOOELS, Nos 6. 7 and 8 (wide carriage). W E build houses and sell real estate ; we want Machine. 
; a Res new ideas in this line,and have appropriated 
VW > S & BENEDICT at pee Prot angel 1 A went A ogee phantom gg . Circulars 
YC KO FF, S EA M A N 4 ’ ing. The sender of the best plan will receive $2 000, Te Bees. 


others graded downward. If you have good ideas, 
and have $50 to invest in a good, conservative, and 
safe property of “ large promise”’’ in Boston, which 
will bear close investigation, write for pamphlet, 
maps, ete., giving full particulars of the division of 
the above money. We have had oftices in one build- 
ing in Boston for nearly twenty years, and are well 
known, Address FROST BROS., 
P. O. Box 3696, Boston, MASs, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


327 Broadway, New York. 





Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 




















The Wabash Railroad Company. 


For Detroit, 














The Continental 
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Limited Route Chicago & St. Louis. | F 
Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. ‘ 
ha = Mentos aay | The Short Line Between | 5 pie 
M ‘i “Kt N- Nwist onsi — BOSTON anv Qoeccccccccccoocococcooccs 
_— Tt —— [Spits ALBANY, ° 7 : 
\Ackiest a NIAGARA FALLS, 4 1000 Miles 
‘ectiariayioeny WAY 2 NS eek ttta | CHICAGO, ° 
ET Ee POM Ate ee ak | ST. LOUIS, ° of Comfort 
* ROOD foes Clevelgnd = | CINCINNATI, 
m & . ’ 
Mapepe Of PPh And All Points Wesi. Are secured by travelers who use 
ir — / = | Lake Champlain Route the great through trains over the 
. ¢ eal 7 SR: eo BETWEEN BOSTON anv | Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
By re x 4 a ~~ mt ) } ai 7aAY . _— > 3441020 7 . 
? jee » aaa BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA,| @ Railway, between the cities of 
2 Wl ~ [\ peo x WR of Chicago, Bost and New York 
Lut ¢ . = { And All Canadian Points. a a a Soe 








A route widely celebrated for the 


Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on ail 


Vv oe \F 
ye ‘MISSOURI i pe 5 
“| fn + wv 
cn amseniial a si > ar: Palac. 
: . through trains. 
A glance at the mip of the Wabash will show that this road offers special advantages 
to Educators who may intend going to the meeting in Los Angeles, giving as it does a 
Chicago or via St. Louis. Its trains are noted both for speed and 


equipment by either route. For detailed information apply to 


H. B. MCCLELLAN, G.E.A., J. D. MCBEATH, N.E.P.A.. 


New York CIT\ 5 STATE StT.. BOSTON, MAss. | 2a 
| 


C. 5S. CRANE, G.P. & T.A., St. Louis, Mo. | 





safety, comfort and care of its 
For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., BosTON, MASS 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


patrons, fast trains, punctual service 


choice of routes, via and splendid equipment. Send for 
free copy of ‘*Book of Trains’’ to 








A. J. SMITH, 
& T.A., Cleveland, O 


G.P 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ‘ ° . ° 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ” 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time, 





AMERICAN TBACHER (monthly), ° ° 
Both papers to one address, ° ° ° 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 ‘“* 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - . - - - Boston. Mass. 











O Painter of the truits and flowers, 

We thank thee for thy wise design, 
V/hereby these human hands of ours 

In Nature’s garden work with thine. 
Give fools their gold; give knaves their power; 

Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 

Or plants a tree, is more than all. 
For he who blesses most is blest, 

And God and man shall own his worth, 
Who toils to leave as his behest 


An added beauty to the earth. 
J. G. Whittier. 


IN THE 


ROGERS, ITHACA, N. Y. 


ARBOR DAY MARKS DISTRICT. 


BY MARY F. 


In the spring of 1888 I was fortunate enough to 
secure what was known in our county as the Marks 
school for a three-months’ term. The school was in 
a country district about three miles from a small vil- 
lage, where we got our mail and attended an occasional 
church social. The schoolhouse was small and had 
heen painted white, as was the fashion in country dis- 
its acre 


tricts of our state. It stood, surrounded by 


of land, in the corner of a field, and was separated from 
the rest of the field and from the highway by a board 
vividly I reeall the 
dreariness of the outlook as I drove by that place for 


fence, according to law. How 


the first time. Could I spend six hours a day for the 
next three months in that treeless, shrubless wilder- 
ness? | thought not. as | remembered, with a home- 


sick lump in my throat, the evergreens and gardens of 
my own home. I began to doubt the advisability of 
girls going so far away from home to teach, and 
wondered what the folks would think if I should write 
and ask them to send for me. 

Of Could 
which depended 
I went to 
my work on Monday morning resolved to “grin and 
though the grins might be rather weak and 
teary. It was April, and I recall the snow that was 
mixed with the cinders in front of the door, and in 
the well-worn path to the coal-house, which occupied 


course I did not resign. | forego the 


lone-hoped-for vear at college on 
1 


what I could save of those ninety dollars? 


hear gs 


a conspicuous, though convenient, place in our “front 
yard The other outbuildings stood out boldly, in 
all their ugliness against a dismal background of last 


vear’s weed-stalks and at ad prairie grass. 
The school itself consisted of five small boys in the 


second reader, and four “big girls,” whose main ob- 
ject in life seemed to me to be the making of crocheted 
lace. (1 have often wondered if they have ever had a 
chance to use their yards of trimming on pillow-slips 
and curtains in homes of their own.) These children 
came from homes of four prosperous farmers, and we 
got on very well together. 

Some time in April | became conscious of a pur- 
pose. I began to have designs on every unsuspecting 
tree and shrub and bush I saw along the roadside. 
Whether I had seen some notice of Arbor day in a 
school paper or had heard something of tree planting 
Perhaps 
it was only the spring stirring my blood, or the con- 


at a teachers’ meeting, I do not now recall. 


sciousness that holes were being dug on a_ certain 
well-beloved, sunny hillside, and that wild things from 
crowded woodlands were being tenderly transplanted 
to the genial soil surrounding the home of my child- 
hood. 

I do not remember the day of the week or month 
on which Arbor day fell in that state in 1888, but it 
was the first one they had ever had in that district. 
(1 hope it was not the last.) 1 shall never forget it, 
and Lam thinking that those girls and boys could call 
it to mind if the proper stimuli were applied. 

We had no plan; not much of an idea of how we 
wanted it to look when it up. Our one 
thought was trees, the more the merrier, and the 
I shall always have 


Was grown 


shadier and the more homelike. 
a warm place in my heart for the fathers and mothers 
in the Marks district for the handsome way they 
treated us on that Ilow my spirits rose 
when the lame boy, whose mother was strong-minded, 


OCcCaslon. 


asked shyly if he might bring some willow cuttings 
and start a hedge down by the fence. ‘Ma says they 
grow fast and make awful nice shade for folks goin’ 
by ona hot day.” I remember how that boy drove his 
willow sticks into the soft ground with the heavy end 
And can you imagine my feelings 
the day, the dainty fair- 


his cruteh. 
when on the morning ot 
haired daughter of the school director came up the 


road, half dragging, half carrying a fine tree which 
she announced was a “Balma-Gilead.” Later in the 
morning, while we were at our lessons, the trustee him- 
self drove into the yard and unloaded a goodly con- 
and from his 


This act of his rather set the offi- 


tribution of trees shrubs own well 
stocked grounds. 
cial seal on our anticipated half-holiday and made us 
all feel better about it. 

We did not need to have any recitations to work up 


We knew 


trees, and that if we were to have them, we should have 


a proper sentiment about trees. we wanted 
exX- 
the 
time to waste. 


to plant them ourselves. We also knew that if we 
to all 


before sundown. 


pected those trees and shrubs int 


vet 
cround we had no 
“Woodman, spare that tree,” and “The groves were 
(iod’s first temples,” could wait till we came to them 
in their respective places in the second and _ fifth 
readers. We should enjoy them all the more for our 
afternoon of digging and wishing for some shade of 
our own to rest in after an hour in the hot sun. 

No, we didn’t know a thing about planting trees 
bev nd digging a hole big enough to hold the roots 
and making the earth fine and stamping it down hard 
after the tree was in. ‘The crochet needles were put 
away, and the girls showed that they knew how to use 
spade and shovel as well. The little boys were handy 
when it came time to shovel in the fine soil, and what 
could be better for the packing down process than 
Se VE ral pairs ( f brow n. bare feet, judiciously applied ? 
Ilow we did work! We should never have finished if 
one little bov’s bigger brother had not come to the 
reseue., 

That 


those trees grow ? 


vears | more. Did any of 
To be sure they did. We made all 
possible mistakes except to put the tree in 


Was ten 


ago, Ves, 
root up. 
We did not see any use in cutting all the top off of the 
So we left it 
on and by dint of much watering and mulching we 


We 


fine ash-leaved maple one girl brought. 


managed to get our tree through the season. 


knew nothing of pruning either roots or tops, and 
gave impartially the same treatment to all. These 
We 
had no plan, no ideal school ground in mind to work 
If we had had, the Balm of Gilead need not 


facts probably account for some of our losses. 


towards. 


have looked so lonesome. ‘The poor thing seemed 
always to be beckoning to the gay little flowering 
almond and the sumae, as well as to the burdock and 
volden-rod nodding against the back fence, to come 
nearer and sit at its feet. 


Why 


did we not hide those unsightly outbuildings with a 


Why did we not group the various things? 


clump of something or plant some vine to clamber 
If had had had 
thought of it, we might have had some flower seeds to 
plant. What a background that coal-house would 
have made for Haunting hollyhocks, or stiff-necked 


over their ugliness? we time or 


dahlias to lean against! 

If we had known more or thought more, we might 
Yes, much better, | am sure 
we knew. Was that not 
If we had known 


have done better. of 
that. 
hetter than doing nothing at all? 


a great deal then about the possibilities there were in 


But we did the best 


that schoolyard and those trees and shrubs, [am 
afraid we should have felt at the same time our own 
limitations and would: not have tried. [am glad we 
knew enough to make a beginning, to dare to try, and 
I trust the vears have justified our attempt to make 


one country schoo! less dreary and desolate. 








HOW WE READ.—(V1.) 
BY A. EK. WINSHIP. 
THE READING OF TEACHERS. 

[The sixth of a series of articles, ‘The Reading of Law- 
yers”’; “The Reading of Physicians’; “The Reading of 
Clergymen”; ‘“‘The Reading of Editors’; “‘The Reading 
of Scholars”; “The Reading of Teachers”; ‘‘Reading for 
Information”; ‘‘Reading for Culture’; ‘‘Reading Profes- 
sionally”; “‘The Fads in Reading.’’] 

The uni- 
pro- 
The best secondary school teachers are pro- 


Teaching is a profession by sufferance. 
versity ring of teaching is a clearly defined 
fession. 
The principals of large grammar schools 
Superin- 


fessional. 
are often placed in the professional class. 
tendents have been vaccilating between the rank of 
business men and professionals, and some have chosen 
the one class and some the other. Every year more 
and more of the other members of the craft range 
themselves among those who give tone and standing 
to teaching. 

In the very nature of the case it is impossible to de- 
tect any uniform or general characteristics of the read- 
ing of teachers. In one regard only are they agreed, 
This word is used with all its 
lt means primarily that you 


bv adaptation it has come to mean that 


they read thoroughly. 
innate Indefiniteness. 
pass through. 
vou doa thing completely, and this has led to the un- 
warranted assumption that you have done it  per- 
fectly. ‘Thus “thorough” leads us from thorough to 
|< rect. 

Nearly all teachers of whatever rank in breadth or 
depth agree in this, that every book ought to be read 
to the end, that eve I'\ paragraph should be understood, 
There 


is no other profession in which either of these is a 


that everv word ought to be duly Cr nsidered., 


special virtue The lawver only takes from a law 


hook what it has for his immediate use; the physician 


ho ls 


suspects that it lacks of merit: the editor never reads 


will discard a medical or article the minute he 


through anything: and the clergyman lays down a 


hook as soon as it loses its hold upon his intelleet, pur- 


fecline. and whether or not he ever takes it 


l 
up again depends much upon whether he ever feels 


like it: but che teacher has a lurking suspicion that he 


is shallow, that he lacks perseverance, unless he sticks 


to a book until he has gone through it, until he has 
completed it. 
This characteristic is liable to lead to waste of time 


ITe is in 


use of “it,” 


ver minor matters. danger of being more 
concerned with thi “and.”” or “but” too 
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many times than with the lack of power in the thought 
and style. This is less and less true, is not at all true 
with the better minds, but it has been so glaring a de- 
fect in the past that every manifestation of it to-day 
is assumed te be the rule instead of admitting it to be 
an exception, 

The last taint of this under-desire to see the end of 
every book and of this lack of perspective must be 
eliminated, or the whole profession will continue to 
suffer from the weakness of the few. There is more 
virtue in both of these than will be admitted by out- 
siders. ‘The tendency of the day is against going t 
the end of anything, and in favor of excusing every 
literary crime in type; and if teachers could right these 
wrongs by persisting in their thoroughness, L should 
say: “Fight it ont along that line”; but the indications 
are that they are accomplishing little in this diree- 
tion and are merely making the profession a target, 
making it fashionable to be un-exact, almost so to be 
incorrect. The intentional discord in music is sup 
posed to be the height of virtue, on the ground that 
anybody can follow the recognized laws of music, so it 
is quite the fashion to think it a weakness to write 
poetry: sd d the masters, and he only is worthy m dera 
praise who can so phrase a verse as to’ escape adher- 
In the 
same way, he who can do everything in the most un- 


ence to any recognized law of versification. 
schoolmaamish style of thought and expression is 
supposed to be the genius. [For this reason teachers 
need to guard themselves against the charge of being 
senselessly thorough or finical in style of speech or 
Inanner, 

Great minds have never been affected by either of 
It re- 
sults largely from the false conception of the work of 


these tendencies, weaker ones have ever been. 
teaching. ‘The tendency has come with the graded 
system to think that promotions were impossible so 
long as a child was not thorough in every subject, so 
long as he had not done as much in every branch as 
was required; that graduation was impossible until he 
had been thorough in every grade; that whoever left 
school without graduation had gotten little out of 
school; that no child was entitled to credit for know- 
ing arithmetic if there were mis-spelled words, un- 
even lines, or a blot on his test paper. 

It is impossible for a lawyer, physician, or clergy- 
man not to have his reading affected by his profes- 
sional ideals and habits. It is as impossible with 
teachers. If they magnify non-essentials in school 
work, they will do the same in books and articles. 

It is entirely certain that this weakness of teachers 
is overestimated, but they must suffer for sometime 
vet from the reputation of their predecessors. The 
tide stays out fora long time after it has really turned, 
in the eyes of those upon the shore. In November 
and December every one speaks to his neighbor about 
how short the days are getting, but it is six weeks after 
they begin to lengthen before we notice the faet. In 
order that the better conditions in the reading of 
teachers may be acknowledged, teachers must them 
selves emphasize the better work very clearly. 

There are four phases of reading, important with 
every one, but most of all with teachers—reading for 
information, for culture, and for professional equip 
ment, also the reading of books that are fads. 

‘Teachers must always remember that their reading 
habits and ideals affect a thousand people, more or less, 
Children 
do what the teacher does rather than what he tells 
them to do. 
years course in a normal school, learning just what to 


where that of the lawyer affects the few 
Many a young woman will take a two 


do in a multitude of cases in teaching and discipline, 
and will go into her first school and do as her best 
teacher did when she was in the grades as a pupil, 
instead of doing what she was taught to do. The 
teacher, therefore, needs ideals in reading more than 
does one in any other profession. Let us then learn 
how best to get information, culture, and professional 
power from books, and how not to be intellectually 
wrecked by the fads. 


Last vear the number of students in the leading 
universities were in round numbers as follows: Har 
vard, 3,000: University of Pennsylvania, 2,900; Yale, 
2,600; University of Minnesota, 2,575; Columbia, 
2,400; Chicago, 1,850; Cornell, 1,800; University of 
Wisconsin, 1,600; Stamford, 1,200; Princeton, 1,100. 
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SONG. 
(Air: ‘““America.’’) 

The winter’s cold is past, 
The spring is here at last, 

With sunshine bright, 
With skies so clear and blue, 
With flowers all dressed anew, 
In shades of every hue, 

A happy sight. 


The birds all gayly sing 
Their sweetest songs of spring, 

A merry lay. 
Tree branches grandly wave, 
O’er our great Jand so brave, 
Their beauty we would save. 

Hail! Arbor Day! 

OUR NATIVE TREES. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, 


TREES IN WINTER. 

The branching habits of trees are more apparent in 
winter than in samimer. ‘The framework which gives 
to different species each its peculiar form is readily 
traced when the summer dress has departed. — It 
seems somewhat contrary to our ideas of keeping warm 
to look upon bare limbs and naked boughs in freezing 
weather: but, with the loss of foliage, the growing 





spared from the vandalism of the woodman’s axe. In 
contrast, stand where the sweeping gracefulness of an 
American elm cuts, with its moving curves, the clear, 
cold atmosphere. There is a rare combination here 
of strength and beauty. ‘The summer is gone and its 
erateful shade is not needed; but the grandeur of its 
ereat dome is traced upwards in the gentle outward 
trend of its many branches, curving, at last, over and 
downward, until the pensile spray ends mid-air in 
vanishing lacework. What is there in the acorn of the 
oak or the winged sced of the elm to cause such an 
architectural difference in the century grown trees? 
Again, look at your favorite rock maple, which so 
delighted you with cheerful green all summer, but re- 
served its holiday dress until the parting days of 
autumn. It is clean, upright, firm-set to topmost 
stem. Its trunk is a plumb-line, holding the promise 
of a well-balanced head. ‘Trace the limbs, now leaf- 
less. ‘They are close to each other, make sharp angles, 
They 
are as well disposed as trained soldiers on dress parade. 
Lop off the lower branches, if they are in the way, up 
voes the head, year by year, as highsas is desired, with 
no loss of symmetry. In its naked anatomy, the tree 
is almost too formal for a natural growth, but this 


and leave no wide gaps nor large open spaces. 


quite disappears in its summer dress. The rock 
maple is at all seasons a very satisfying tree. 
\ well-developed beech tree, when leafless, shows a 











TAE BEECH. 


activities of the trees mostly cease, and the stimulant 


of heat is net needed. Itis when clothed in their sum- 


merapparel that there are “tongues in trees,” that they 
“sigh,” and “whisper,” and “murmur,” and, some- 
It is then that they “patter” 


with deheht., when lght breezes stir them, or “* 


times, even “grieve.” 
groan” 
and “shriek” when storms beat or tempests tear them. 
ut in winter they are statuesque; they appeal to us 
then through their beauty of form, with no adorn- 
ments to lessen our perception of that. And how 
varied are these forms, both in general outline and in 
detailed tracery of limbs and finer spray. Each 














WHITE OAK. 


species has its character, individuals showing family 
resemblance, but no two exactly alike. How nature 
ibhors monotony An oak is an oak always. but its 


sturdy qualities are best seen when its massive trunk 
and giant branches are bared to the winter’s sky and 
reflected upon the crusted snow, Strength, resist- 
ance, and defiance are well typified by the winter 
aspect of the old oaks which, here and there. are vet 


figure and branching habit which are remarkably 
striking. In open ground it makes a great spread 
It makes a bold 


ligure in the winter sky, and is suggestive of a big, 


without ever getting up very high. 
snug, one-storied house. There is a short, stout body, 
and the rest is all branches. If you look for a cen- 
The limbs climb out. of 


each other until upward growth ceases. 


tral stem, you do not find it. 
They strike 
out horizontally at a length in odd proportion to the 
\t first crowded, some die out, but 
the leafy 
The branches are so brushy that 


height of the tree. 
the spray at the ends leaves no gaps for 
mound of summer. 
a view through them, even in winter, is broken and 
dreamy. A few leaves usually adhere to the lower 
branches through the winter, and the dead quivering 
which they make in the winds and snow of the season 
isa ghostly dance, which we shiver at as we go past 
them, but cosily enjoy, as pictures, by the fireside at 
home, 

It is our native gray birches, however, that show 
the finest terminal tracery of any dec iduous trees we 
have. In their leafless state, which begins early, this 
feature is especially attractive. If their spray-like 
branchlets gave us set patterns, we should soon tire 
of them, as we always do of too much repetition. A 
hireh tree is a birch tree and nothing else: but the last 
one in the charming fringe work which gives us secant 
room for passage along some neglected highway, is 
We shall 


abandoned 


just as new and odd as the first one we saw. 
have birch trees so long as sterile lots, 
travel pits and roadways afford them room to take 
root. ‘They only ask to be let alone to grow into forms 
of grace and beauty. If a tree standing somewhat 
alone be cut off, it sends up a crow n-like eirclet of new 
trees, six or eight to one. The tree isa persistent 
liver, and its living is justified by its attractiveness, 
aside from its homely uses. It is indeed associated 
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with outcast places in the land, but has nothing 
tattered or vagrant about it. Comely as these trees 
are in summer, some of their winter aspects axe alto- 
gether fascinating, as when, bending quite to the 
ground beneath the weight of moist snow, forming 
fairy grottoes, and caves, which it is easy to imagine are 
the happy abodes of the little people of the woods. 
But it is when the million-fingered spray of these trees 
eatch and hold the ice spicules of a congealing mist or 
fine raindrops that one of the grandest triumphs of 
nature’s adorninenis is seen. 

But it is when the ice storm comes that these trees, 
seizing with their miljlion-fingered spray the congeal- 
ing raindrops and mist, array themselves as though 
appareled in celestial halls. ‘They bend in arches re- 
splendent with jeweled light, form crowns and tiaras 
sparkling with rainbow hues, and run away into such 
banks and parterres of prismatic splendor that we well 
may pause in a silence of wonder before this miracle 
of radiance that flashes out from the dreariness of the 
hitter storm into the sunlight of a new day. 

In the summer we are struck with the odd and often 
fantastic forms of the tupelo; but it is after some 
autumn gale has whirled its bright foliage into the 











Tue TUPELO TREE. 


swaps or pools near by that we see how well set is the 
structure of the tree. Clear eut as diamond work 
Upon thr sk _it stands out bold, defiant, full of nerve 
to the tip or the last twig. In its defoliated condition, 
this tree is strongly assertive of a fixed character. — It 
seems like a few persons whom we know,—not to be 
trifled with Like a challenge of rapiers, its bristling 
limbs strike out. with never a tremor in the fiercest 
blast 

All this, and much more, we may see in winter It 
is in their leafless state that trees best show their plan 
of growth: and, considering that, with us, they are in 
this condition for about half the vear, it is well to 
keep up our friendly relations with them by recogniz 
ine the chaste forms in nature’s gallery which set off 


the charms thev take in summer dress. 


OUESTIONS ABOUT WOODS. 
- I= the wood of rees That roy apidly hard o1 


2 In what climates do trees grow largest? 

} Make a list of kinds of wood used for building 
PULrposes, 

v Make a list of the kinds of woods used in the 
construction of the schoolhouse or yout dwelling, 
telling: 


(ii) |. nals ‘) wood Used or the shingies 


(}y) Kinds o rood ised) tor | ( weatherboarad 





(c) Kind of wood used for the studding. 

(d) Kind of wood used for the laths. 

(e) Sind cf wood used for the frames of 
windows and doors. 

(f) IKind of wood used for the doors. 

(g) Kind of wood used for the sills. 

(h) Iaind of wood used for the floor. 

(i) Any other kinds of wood that may be used 
for the construction of any part of the 
house. 


D>. Makea list of woods used for making furniture. 


ARPOR DAY SUGGESTIONS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


Arbor day is the one day of the school Vear which 
summons the children not only to learn, to observe, to 
speak, but to do. It is true, there is always the pos- 
sibility cf inclement weather, and the season at its 
best will hardly permit outdoor exercises: but on or 
near the date named some special and serviceable out- 
door task, commensurate with his or her ability, 
should be assigned to each pupil, and an opportunity 
found for its accomplishment. There are schools 
whose environment makes this arrangement quite out 
of the question: though, happily, in the majority of 
cases it is altogether feasible. In such cases, unless 
the children can be given a share in the tendance of 
the seeds and cuttings whose ge rinination and growth 
they are allowed toe watch, the scholar’s task can b 
only thai of observation and comparison, with, per 
haps, the greater need of ample Arbor day material, 
both concrete and representative. But the stimulus 
and sugeesiicn ef a real responsibility, if it be no more 
than for the raking of the school-yard, the exter 
mination cf undesirable growths, the straightening of 


} 


paths, Or ce re-sowing of a bit ot OTC * nsward, are very 


soon evident 

Arbor day is the occasion par excellence for sum 
marizing and applying previous nature studies. It 
may be the glass which brings them to the foeus: or, 
to reverse the figure, the prism which separates “the 
vhite light of truth” already absorbed into its pri 


the aspects, Processes, and vifts by whieh 


mary hues, 
nature illustrate it, nnd by whose synthesis it has 
COMe, 

Arbor dav is full of gracious svinbolisms. It as the 
apotheosis of spring, and, too, of laws and processes 
essentially poetie. It readily suggests the images 


which anneal to the child’s imagination and nourish 


his fanev. But care must be taken that these similes 
nat sed ~() freely As TO weaken or contuse the 
child’s understanding. No figure should be empl yed 


which he will not readily comprehend. ‘The purpos 


of Arbor day must not be forgotten or obscured. This 
precaution is necessary even with older pupils 

The uses of the separate trees, their miits, ina 
vidual. indispensable, innumerable; their relation to 
men’s needs and their contribution to the processes of 
the arts and industries: the service of our forests, and 
the irreparable losses occasioned by their destruction, 

these facts should be presented very clearly, with 
only such supplementary matter as will make them 
more definite and emphatic. or more easily retained 
im the memory. 

Local growths, needs, and possibilities should have 
special attention. Require lists of the native trees of 
he rcvion. Depute several older scholars to consider, 
by actual survey if practicable, what most needs to be 


done an them own section. trom the Arbor day Pont 


of view. This deputation may find if pieces of woods 
are eut wantonly or prematurely: if voung forests are 
nrotected: if “eut-downs,” as the farmers call them, 
ne permitted to vrow lp to tangled underbrush. 
Thev ean decide what trees should be planted for shade 
and for beauty, and where: and in what places trees 
should be cut or thinned Mhicit informal expressions 
f opinion as to what sorts of trees are best adapted to 
the floealitv. and encourage comparisons of one 
eiv with another for purposes which may be men 
oned, both utilitarian and aesthetie. 
or the aesthetic, or. better, the poetic, element is 
moatia t6 be overlooked. And thedeh ‘all 
Arbor d matertal should contribute to definite ideas 
ell-correlated information, the poetic element 
d have large place. ‘The Anglo-Saxon will have 


ais poetry in words and rhymes and picturesque and 
ordered language. Ile may appreciate, and even ini- 
liate, a return to nature, but he gets a great part of 
nature through the medium of other minds. Not to 
make him acquainted with the observers, the seers,— 
the poets, with White of Selborne, with Thoreau and 
Burroughs and Torrey, with Wordsworth and Lowell, 

is to rob him beforehand of a great part of nature’s 
inost potent stimulus and of a host of her most puis- 
sant sugevestions, 

Therefore, in a school sufficiently advanced, | 
would give some time at this season to the remem- 
brance and consideration of those authors who have 
heen the most faithful observers of natural phe- 
homena, especially of the lives of trees and plants, 
of the trees and plants before their own doors. Ilave 
~olmeone write an essay on “Men who have known 
Trees, or give an hour to the subject, with special 
assigninents to a number of scholars.-an author to a 
pupil. It is better to give them out as topics, requir- 
ing the pupils to inform themselves upon them and 
report informally, than to require a number of am- 
bitious essays, though one may not be out of place. 
\mong the topics to which prominence may be given 
are “Coal Beds,’ ‘Trees and the Birds.” “Historie 
Trees.” and “The Service of Our Forests.” 


ARBOR DAY DIVERSIONS. 


Be ©. bs Bi 


What trees doe you know by name? Which by 
sight 2 

Which city is called the ‘ity of elms’? 

Which is vour favorite tree’ Deseribe it. 

Which is vour favorite among shrubs? Which 
umnong vines? 

Of what wood are the schoolroom desks made. Of 
what the teacher's desk ? 

Name the trees in the se hoolvard, In your home 
vard, 

Name a tree that has “needles.” 

Who wrote “Woodman, spare that tree’? (Morris.) 

What trees are Sy cially fond of water and draw up 

lurve amount? (Willews.) 

Who is ealled the “Father of Arbor Day’? (J. 
Sterling Morton of Nebraska.) . 

What tree has been called the “giant of the forest” ? 

What nut trees grow in your town? 


STUDY OF TREES. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, 


fraining School, Lewiston, Me. 


These nature lessons introduc 4 pupils Lo specilic ob 
servation of the leaves of common trees. Simple in- 
troductory talks lead them to an appreciation of the 
heauty of trees and their great value to our villages, 
cities, and country. 

hve I'\ child should be able to recognize the leaves 
of trees in his vicinity. Observation is quickened by 
this study as in no other way. Such lessons form in- 
teresting data for written language work. Drawing 
and much “busy work” can be easily related to them. 
kew technical terms are given. The ehild tells what 
he discovers in simple language. Later, an exhaustive 
study of trees will be a delight. 

These brief, suggestive outlines in nature-work can 
he elaborated by the teacher. 

GENERAL TALK ON TREES. 

l interest pupils in trees. Kinds near their houses. 
Which like best? Why? Kinds near schoolhouse. 
What good for? Lumber, fuel, shade, beauty, fruit, etc., 
ete 

2. Parts of tree Roots, trunk, head Uses of each 
part Drawings 

GENERAL TALKS ON LEAVES. 

Kach shield has a leaf. (a) 1 ixamines closely. 2 
Draws. 3. Describes: Size, form, color, surface 

Use words in description, as: Long, short, broad, nar 
row, thick, thin, glossy, et 

(b) Parts of leaf: 1. Stem or petiole. 2. Blades 


c) Parts of blade: Base, apex, margin, surface, frame 
work —ribs, veins, veinlets. 

(d) Color In summer, autumn 

(e) [ § For beauty, for fragrance, for shade for 
flowers and fruit, for shade for us, for shade for animals, 


for medicine, lungs for plant, absorb moisture for plant. 
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GENERAL TALK ON SUGAR-MAPLE TREE. 

Most beautiful of all maples. Finest found in New 
England. Most valuable of maples. Tree fifty to eighty 
feet high. Very thick shade. Timber good for lumber, 
fuel, furniture, inside furnishings, ashes (for potash), etc. 
Yspecially valuable for “maple sugar.”’ 

Short description of methods of obtaining sap and mak- 
ing sugar. (Relate this in written language or composi- 


tions.) Average tree yields five to ten pounds of sugar 


vearly. 

Accidental varieties furnish the beautiful birdseye 
maple and curled maple. 

When first out, leaves tinged with red and purpie; 
green in summer, gorgeous in fall. 

SPECIFIC STUDY OF SUGAR-MAPLE LEAF. 

Specimens for each child. Parts of leaf: 1. Stem or 
petiole. 2. Blade: Apex, base, margin, surface, frame- 
work-—veins, veinlets. 

Have pupils observe: 1. Jong petioles. 2. Margins 
not deeply cut. (Parts of blade between cuts are lobes.) 
3. Lobes pointed: few coarse teeth. 4. Cuts rounded. 
5. Dark green above, lighter green beneath. 

Many drawings from specimens. 

WHITE MAPLE LEAF. 


Have pupils observe: 1. Long, slender petiole. (Com- 


’ 


pare with sugar maple.) 2. Margins deeply and most 
beautifully cut. 3. Lobes pointed; unequally toothed. 
4. Cuts pointed. (Compare with sugar maple.) 5. 


Five large veins. 6. Vivid green in summer. 7. Sap 
not so sweet as in sugar maple. 
RED MAPLE LEAF. 

Have pupils observe (constantly compare): 1. Leaves 
much smaller than maples studied. 2. Petiole shorter. 
3. Not deeply cut margin; finer toothed. 4. Leaves 
turn to gorgeous colors early in fall, or even summer. 

THE ELM LEAF. 

Give talk on the “grand old elms.”’ Each pupil has leaf. 

Few maples for comparison. 


Have pupils observe: 1. Short, stout petiole. (Com- 
pare with maples.) 2. Oval shape. 38. Heart-shape 
base. (Notice difference in sides.) 4. Sharp apex. 5. 
Double saw-tooth, or “doubly-serrate’’ margin. (Com- 


pare with maple.) 6. Surface smooth above; hairy be 
neath. 7. Plainly seen mid-vein or mid-rib, dividing 
hlade into two parts. Regular veins. (Notice connection 
with mid-rib.) 8. Turn golden yellow in fall. (Pupils 
discover from observation.) 

GENERAL TALK ON “THE BRAVE OLD OAK.” 

Inspire children with a love for this symbol of strength. 
“The oak tree was especially revered in olden times. One 
nation had a law severely punishing any one who should 
dare cut down an oak. The great holes in the bark were 
considered by the Germans as the pathways for fairies. 
In all countries it was looked upon as the tree of the gods 
and a great protection to have one near one’s home.” 

Many oaks in New England.’ Grand shade trees 
Wood valuable for carriages, farm tools, casks, furniture, 
inside finishings of houses, ete., ete. 

Song: “The Brave Old Oak.”’ 

SPECIFIC STUDY OF OAK LEAVES—WHITE OAK. 

Specimen for each pupil. Have pupils observe: 1. Very 
short petiole. General shape (pear). 3. Three or 
four rounded lobes on each side. 4. Margin nearly en 
tire. 5. Blunt apex. 6. Plainly seen mid-rib and veins 
(Compare meeting of veins with mid-rib to that of elm.) 
7. Rather silvery on under side. Hairy when young. 8& 
Smooth and glossy. (Compare with elm and maple.) 
9 Does not turn very brilliant colors in fall. (Compare 
with maple and elm.) 10. This leaf is often used as a 
pattern in ornamental work 

RED OAK LEAF. 

Specimens for each pupil. Have, also, white oak leaves 
present for comparison, Have pupils constantly compare 
the two kinds. 

Observe: 1 Difference in lobes, in comparison with 
white oak. Sharp, ending in bristly point. 2. Compare 
number of lobes with those of white oak and maples. 3. 
Observe spreading of lobes. 4. Entire or toothed mar 
gin » “Cuts” or sinuses narrow. 6. Gorgeous color 


ings in fall (Compare with white oak.) 


Month whom nobody praises, 

Boistering, blustering, blue March, 
Here’s a poor rhymester who raises 

His voice in honor of you, March; 
What if no buttercup, daisies, 

Nor mignonette ever yet grew, March, 
Under thy skies of leaden, 

Of deaden and desolate hue, March? 
Facing thy blasts is sport while it lasts 

To those who’re brave and true, March 

* » * * * 

Month whom nobody praises, 

This song is written for you, March! 


—Marc Cook. 
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BITS OF PLANT-LORE*—(V1.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


SOME QUAINT SUPERSTITIONS. 

A number of old superstitions are connected with 
the ash tree. According to one of these, long ago 
current, a serpent will creep into the fire rather than 
over an ash twig. More than this, as an old writer 
gravely assures us: “The leaves of this tree are of so 
ereat virtue against serpents that they dare not so 
much as touch the morning and evening shadows of 
the tree, but shun them afar off.” But why the ash 
rather than the oak, the maple, or any other forest 
tree? Partly, at least, because it was the sacred tree 
of the pagan Norseman, whose mythical Yggdrasil, or 
world tree, the support of the universe, was but a giant 
ash. In a superstitious age an object that is, or has 
once been, sacred is almost sure to have magic power 
ascribed to it. It becomes a charm, to ward off evil in 
one form or another. The ash is a tree of good omen, 
and Spencer says it is “for nothing ill.” The finding 
of a double-leaved ash, as also of a four-leaved clover 





ora green-topped rush, will bring good fortune, or as 
the old couplet puts it: 
“With a four-leaved clover, a double-leaved ash, and 
green-topped seave, 
You may go before the queen's daughter without asking 
leave,” 

Still the ash was believed to attract lightning, and 
we read: 

“Beware of an Oak, it draws the stroke; 

Avoid an Ash, it courts the flash; 

Creep under the Thorn, it will save you from harm.”’ 

ln popular belief the ash has an influence on the 
weather, which it shares with the oak. When the two 
trees are coming into leaf in spring, Kentish people 

e that if the oak is first to put forth its leaves, 
the summer will be hot, but if the ash is the earlier, it 
will be wet. They give expression to their idea in the 
concise words,—- “Oak, smoke; ash, squash: or in the 
old rhvine: 
“If the Oak’s before the Ash, 
You will only get a splash; 
If the Ash precedes the Oak, 
You will surely have a soak.” 

The ash tree, called for its elegant form the Venus 
of the forest, was sacred to Greeks and Romans as 
well as Norsemen. In the Seandinavian myth man 
Was first formed from the tree, and according to 
Hesiod, the Greek poet, the brazen race of men sprang 
fromit. Whenthe Norseman became a Christian, his 


acred ash furnished the Yule log for his Christmas 
fine ln Devonshire thev burn an ashen faggot at 
(hhristmastide in memory of the fact that the Holy 
Child at Bethlehem was first washed and dressed by a 
fire of ash wood, So we read in an old poem: 


“Thy welcome eve, loved Christmas, now arrived, 
The parish bells their tuneful peals resound, 
\nd mirth and gladness every breast pervade. 
[he ponderous Ashen faggot from the yard 

lhe jolly farmer to his crowded hall 

Conveys with speed; where, on the rising flames 


*Copyright, 1896, by Cla Gilman. 


(Aiready fed with store of massy brands), 

It blazes soon; nine bandages it bears, 

And, as they each disjoin (so custom wills), 

A mighty jug of sparkling cider’s brought, 

With brandy mixed, to elevate the guests.” 

The annexed figure gives the conception of the Scandi- 
navian world-tree held by the distinguished Icelandic 
scholar, Finn Magnusson. ‘The earth is a flat disk, in the 
centre of which rises Asgard, the mountain of the gods. 
The trunk of the mighty ash, supported by three roots, 
pierces the mountain Asgard, and spreads its branches 
over the whole universe. One root is in heaven, over the 
sacred four tain of Urd, by which dwell the Norns, who 
shape the lives of men. Another root is in the realm of 
the Frost-giants, and beneath it lies Mimir’s fountain of 
wit and wisdom. The third extends to the abode of dark- 
ness, where the monster Nidling gnaws at the root. As- 
gard is reached only by the bridge Bifrost, the rainbow. 

Many quaint customs have come down to our own 
dav as reminiscences of the times when trees were 
worshipped, either for themselves or because of their 
connection with some deity. Among them is that of 
“wassailine” the fruit trees. The old English poet 
‘Tusser advises the farmers to 

*Wassail the trees, that they may bear 
You many a plum and many a pear; 
For, more or less fruit they will bring, 
As you do them wassailing.” 

This old Devonshire custom of wassailing the trees 
was observed so recently as the year 1882. On the 
eve of Twelfth day the farmers carry to the orchard 
a large milk pail of cider, into which roasted apples 
have been pressed. Then standing under the more 
fruitful trees each person in the company takes from 
the par. a clome—an earthen cup—of the cider and 
dashes it at the trunks, after repeating the following 
toast:- 

‘Health to thee, good apple tree, 
Well to bear hats full, caps full, 
Three bushel bags full.”’ 

Sometimes the toast was sung, and three cheers were 
afterwards given for the tree, or guns were fired. An- 
other variation was to sprinkle or dash one tree as a 
representative of all those in the orchard. 

In some of the remoter parts of Kurope customs are 
pr served which are still more evidently a heritage 
from pagan ancestors. The Bohemian peasant goes 
into his garden before sunrise on Good Friday, kneels 
down before a tree, and repeats these words: “I pray, 
O vreen tree, that God may make thee good.” — Per- 
haps it was once a prayer to the tree that has now been 
changed to a prayer for it. And the Russian girls 
sing this song as they go merrily into the woods to 
bring the birch tree for their Whitsuntide feast: 

‘Rejoice not, oaks; 

Rejoice not, green oaks; 

Not to you go the maidens; 

Not to you do they bring pies, 

Cakes, omelettes. 

So, so, Semik and Troitsa (Trinity)! 
Rejoice, birch trees, rejoice, green oues! 
To vou go the maidens! 

To you they bring pies, 


Cakes, omelettes.”’ 


The refrain of “oles, cakes, omelettes.” probably 


has reference to the seerifices anc iently offered to the 





birch. 
1! TREE MATCH. 
| | t| (* ¢ lritelye l choose sic S., as ln the old spelling 
ateh. Ask such questions as: 
Of what wood did Hiawatha build his canoe? 


In what tree was hidden the charter of Connecticut? 

Krom what tree was the Indian b Fil. according to 
Indian mythology ? 

What tree stands over the grave of Blaine, 1 


(eorgetown 2 
What tree is on the seal of the state of Maine? 
What woods were used in Longfellow’s “Building of 


l 


the Ship’? 


What are the giant trees of California? 

What tree is used in England for decoration at 
Christmas? 

Of what kinds of wood was the cross of Calvary 
made? 


What brane hes were hye stowed on the winners in the 
ancient Isthmian games? 
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What tree did Washington plant in the park facing 
the capitol in the city of Washington? 

What trees are selected for Christmas trees? 

From what tree is cordage manufactured ? 

| These questions may be continued indefinitely. | 

Has your state a state tree? If not, let your school 
vote for one and make a special study of it. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ARBOR DAY. 


BY HENRIETTA M, 


BRAYTON, 


Arbor day combines a greater variety of elements in 
its significance than any other holiday. Beginning 
with the purely scientific element, it passes through 
all the planes of our interests. We find ourselves in 
contact with its spirit not only on the scientific plane, 
but on the industrial, intellectual, historical, social, 
aesthetic, moral, and religious planes. It appeals to 
us as individuals, as a nation, and a part of the great 
world, and there is no more valuable “day” on the 
school calendar. 

ven when the state for 
Arbor day, there is usually abundant opportunity for 
additional material. 
ing out the true Arbor day spirit than to take a line 
of work a short time previous to the day, making a 
special study leading up to the programme. This will 
vive better results than te try to cover the whole field 
If a different point of view is 
Information and 


furnishes a ‘programme 


There is no better way of bring- 


cursorily each year. 
taken each time, a vast amount of 
culture may be acquired during the school course. 

I suggest, then, that each year’s programme be a 


sort of symposium. I further suggest a few general 


lines of study, and would recommend that after studs 
the topics be assigned for written work. 
One way of selecting writers is to prepare as many 


slips as there are pupils, with a topic written on each 
until exhausted, leaving the remainder blank. Each 
pupil draws one. 

Another way is for the pupils to ballot for the per- 
son thought best fitted for each topic. 

The following outline is simply suggestive: 

I. Trees. (a) Parts, and Uses of Parts; (b) Compara- 
tive Longevity of Trees; (c) Habitat of Our Fruit Trees; 
(d) The Growth of a Tree; (e) Influence of Trees on 
Climate; (f) On Rainfall; (g) of Trees; (h) 
Beauty of Trees; (i) Enemies of Trees; (j) Distribution 
of Seeds; (k) Flowering Trees; (1) Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Trees; (m) How to Plant a Tree; (n) How 
to Care for Trees; (0) Forestry as a Business. 

II. The Trees’ Guests. (a) Parasites; (b) Feathered 
Friends; (c) Insect Friends and Foes; (d) Quadrupeds 
and Trees. 

III. Local Trees. (a) 
phy of Some One of Our Oldest Trees; 
Tree in Vicinity. 

IV. Trees from a Commercial Standpoint. (a) Our 
Forest Resources; (b) Industries Dependent on Forests, 
(These may be studied separately, if desired, and the 
number will be found large. It would be interesting to 
make a study of the manufactures connected.) (c) Saw 
Mills; (d) The Lumber Camp; (e) Maple Sugar; (f) 
Fruits and Nuts; (g) Dyewoods; (h) Cabinet Woods; 
(i) Pine Products; (j) The Charcoal Pit; (k) India Rub- 


Uses 


(b) 
(c) 


“Our” Trees; Autobiogra- 


Famous Local 


ber; (1) Olive Oil; (m) Fuel. 

V. Peculiar and Interesting Trees. (a) Banyan; (b) 
Cow Tree; (c) Dwarf Trees of Japan; (d) Palm; (e) 
Sequoia; (f) Petrified Trees, etc., etc. 

VI. Historic Trees. (a) Charter Oak; (¢b) Liberty 
Tree, Boston; (c) Washington Elm; (d) William Penn 


Elm, besides many others. 


VIf. Classic Trees. (a) Cypress; (b) Laurel; (c) 
Mulberry; (d) Oak; (e) Willow; (f) Myrtle; (g) 
Rose; (h) Pomegranate. 

VIII. Biblical Trees. (a) Cedars of Lebanon; (b) 
Olive; (c) Fig; (d) Sycamore; (e) Pomegrante; (f) 
Palm; (g) Gourds. 

IX. Noted Forests and Collections of Trees. (a) 
Yosemite Valley; (b) Yellowstone National Park; (c) 
Forest of Arden; (d) Black Forest of Germany; (e) 
Arnold Arboretum. 

X. General Topics. (a) Origin of Arbor Day; (b) 


Our National Department of Agriculture and Its Work; 
(c) The Log Cabin (combining also the lives of noted men 
born in log cabins); (d) Trees from a Buddhist Point of 
View: (e) The Yule Log; (f) The Mistletoe Bough; 
(g) Emblematic Trees; (h) Purpose of Arbor Day; (i) 
State Trees; (j) State Flowers; (k) Flower Legends; 
(1) United States Forest Reservations; (m) What Should 
Be Our National Tree?; (n) The Old-Time Fireplace; 
Representative National Trees. 


(Oo) 


XI. Arbor Day in Mythology. (a) Ceres; (b) 
Pomona; (c) Diana; (d) Flora; (e) Aristaeus; (f) 
reronia; (g) Bacchus; (h) Pomona. 


XII. Special Study of a Species of Tree from All Points 
of View, as, for instance, the Oak from the Standpoint of: 
(a) Betany; (b) Biology; (c) Industries; (d) Com- 
merce; (e) Agriculture; (f) Maritime Affairs; (g) His- 
tory; (h) Literature; (i) Art; (j) Poetry; (k) 
Legend; (1) Religion; (m) Aesthetics. 








TREE SONG. 





BY A. M. GUERNSEY. 





{Air: ““Rain Upon the Roof.’’] 

Nurtured by the glowing sunshine, nourished by the cool- 
ing showers, 

With its rootlets striking deeper through the golden sum- 
mer hours, 

May our tree grow strong and steady, gaining life and 
strength anew 

Krom the sunshine and the shadows, from the raindrops 
and the dew. 


Heart affections cluster round it, tender memories weave 
a spell; 

Binding us forever closer to the haunts we love so well. 

Alma mater! loving mother! gratefully we give to thee 

Thanks and blessing, as we gather underneath our tryst- 
ing tree. 


PLANTING THE TREES. 


OLIVE E. 


AN EXERCISE. 
Air, ““‘We come again with songs to greet 
you,”’ page 102, ‘‘Hour of Singing.” 


RY DANA. 


1. Singing. 
We come again in springtime’s splendor, 

With greetings glad and cheerful words; 
Dear April smiles approval tender, 

And lends the chorus of her singing birds. 


Refrain. 
We come, come again, we come, come again, 
We come with songs to greet you! 
We come, 


We come, 


come again, we come, come again, 
we come again! 


We come again with seeds for sowing, 

To plant in every cheerless place; 
Free, glad, and hopeful is the strowing, 

And soon the brave, green things will spring apace. 

Refrain. 

We come to ‘fend all nature’s beauty, 

To line drear roads with living green; 
‘Tis ours to sew,—Oh, joyous duty; 
And we, and others, too, the fruits shall glean!—Re- 

frain. 

2. Few of us have ever thought how many good gifts 
Gifts for common need, 
and daily use, and possible achievement, meeting man’s 
most primitive and imperative wants, yet keeping pace 
with the multiplving needs of growing civilization. As 
the savage may have sat down at first beside his banyan 
tree, so, with hardly less confidence, civilized man may 
His manifold needs are met, if a little 
yet far more marvelously, by a tree 
There seems to be no art or invention for which the tree 
Do we seek shel- 
It will frame our home, and place within it bed, and 


God has given us in one,—a tree. 


survey his forests. 


less completely, 


has not some corresponding offering. 
ter? 
couch, and table, and rude vessels for cooking and serv- 
ing our food. Are wehungry? Tothe gifts of the grains 
fruit, na- 
tive and foreign, honey, sweet or sub-acid, of every shape, 


are added others hardly less indispensable, 
and hue, and flavor, and therapeutic property,—the apple 
the pear, the peach, the many varieties of plum, the 
quince, the citron, the orange, the lemon, the lime, the 
date, the fig, the banana. And nuts,—from the almond to 
the cocoanut, the wild acorn to the filbert. Are we sick? 


Here are drugs and lotions, elixirs and emollients. 
Stimulants and _ sedatives, powerful alteratives, and 
flavors to disguise their bitterness: the invaluable 


quinine, obtained from the bark of the cinchona, which 
vields also other remedies; camphor from an East In- 
dian laurel, and spices of many varieties are given us by 
the 

3. And the list is by no means finished. Indeed, it 
would seem that only when we consider their relation to 


trees. 


the arts and industries, and their service in manufactures 
of every kind, the extent and variety of the gifts of the 
forest trees can be appreciated. Here is material of every 
gerade for us to shape and fashion. We may hew, or saw. 
and it is as obedient to the manipulations of 
machinery as to human handling. Here are tar and tur- 


pentine, gums, and oils, and glues. 


or carve it, 


Here are fibres for cords and sails; tenuous leaves for 
many purposes; rattan and willow to bend and weave as 





we will. Here are stout barks and silken pods. Here are 
dyes most brilliant and enduring. Are we artists? Here 
is ivory, and ebony, and sandal wood, that will bear the 
most careful and cunning strokes of knife or wheel. Are 
we musicians? Here is the seasoned wood for a violin 
that might And who 
that we have yet discovered their best and final uses? 

4. These are only the material and more obvious gifts 
of the trees. They yield us, also, a far richer and finer 
revenue. From them the artist gets his conception of 
grace, and proportion, and symmetry. The Corinthian 
column he shapes and carves was suggested by trees of 
the forest. The sweep of the arch he curves with such, 
patience follows the line of the drooping bough; and his 


Stradivariu: well covet. can say 


most delicate fretwork is but a clumsy imitation of the 
They 
give the poet some of his sweetest songs; the teacher new 
conceptions of truth, and illustrations with which to en- 
force them. They wave their delicate tassels and droop- 
ing cones before our eyes; they shower our paths with 
their petals; they drop their luscious fruits at our feet; 
and in them all they hide secrets that have baffled the wis- 
est of men, and illustrate laws that keep the planets in 
their courses, and that have orbed the earth and the sun. 
Each autumn they show us God's gracious providing, and 
each springtime they whisper of hope and immortality. 

5. The forests, too, render us a priceless service. They 
ensure seasonable rainfall, and they temper the climate. 
- They and the earth from periodic 
droughts. They hoard the moisture in the porous soil 


marvelous tracery of the leafless or budded twigs. 


avert floods, keep 
and accumulating leaves beneath them, and they absorb 
the noxious gases from the air around them, and purify 
it for us to breathe. They charge the atmosphere with 
their own balms, and with healing fragrance. 

These are some of the gifts of the trees to us. Other 
hands than ours have planted them, and the seeds of many 
of them were strewn by the great Sower, God. They have 
withstood many foes and endured many dangers that they 
might gladden and enrich our lives. The trees we plant 
will carry, we hope, some of these gifts to others. 

6. Singing. Air, ‘“‘Erin’s Isle.” 
Oh, many are the gracious gifts 
That kindly hearts bestow; 
No service true, or deed of love, 
Is given for naught, we know. 


Yet, dear and fruitful though they be, 
By willing hands let fall, 

The germs we plant for coming days 
To me seem best of all. 


Then bring the sapling from the wood, 
The cutting from the tree; 

The hoarded seed of orchard fruit, 
And plant them, fast and free, 


By roadsides shadeless and forlorn, 

In ways no blooms have blessed; 

The seeds we sow for needs to be 
Are, of all gifts, the best! 


AND COMMERCIAL GEOG- 
RAPHY," 


INDUSTRIAL 


BY ALBERT E., 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 


CAMPHOR. 


[Other articles in this series have already appeared as 
follows: Wheat, November 19, 1896; Wool. January 21; 
Cotton, February 4 and February 11; Silk, February 18; 
Linen, March 18; Sugar, March 25; Fruit, April 1; Cat- 
tle, April 8: Iron and Steel, April 15; Granite and Marble, 
April 22: Stationery, Pens, Pencils, and Ink, May 13; 
Boots and Shoes, June 3; Cinnamon, July 8; Mustard, 
September 20; Cloves, October 14; Ginger, November 4; 
Nutmegs, November 18, 1897; Pimento-Allspice, January 
6; Cubebs, January 20; Cardamons, February 17; Cara 

Industry, January 16; 


WINSHIP. 


way Seeds, March 31; The Fish 
The Meat Industry, June 30; Culinary Delicacies, Septem- 
ber 8; Opium and Morphine, November 10, 1898. ] 

The earliest 


european references to camphor, 1200 


Veurs ago. s| cal fit as the rarest and most precious 
of “perfumes.” Asiatic kings always regard camphor 
as among their treasures Upon the downfall of an 
Keoyptian ruler 800 years avo he was found to be pos 
sessed of more camphor than any one man was ever 


known to have up to that time. In the classic days of 


Grreece and Rome, as late as the fifth century there 
ippears to have been no camphor in these nations. 
One of the luxuries of carly times was the making 
ef beautiful figures of camphor. which were ke pt in 
vold boxes. This Egvptian king above referred to 
had hundreds cf such figures in gold cases. An In 
dian once seit to the Chinese ruler a gift of twenty 
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Fducational Intelligence 


up the cost of a holiday 


Let 


41 
ime C1LY or 


voul ipils figure 


town in which you teach. 


A full report of the department of superintend 


ence, N. E. A., will be given in next issue. 
\re teachers ever tardy’ Superintendent Andrews 
asks that wacn a teacher is late ten minutes four days 


shall lose 
that in the United 
tardy 


im succession sh Is it possible 


a day’s pay. 


States there is one teacher who 


would by four days in succession ? 


The Harper educational bill for Chicago is dead 
It died on Washington’s Birthday, and was laid 
by the the 
It is hinted that Miss Burdick prepared the winding 
the There 
that was good in the and somuch valuable 
had that its 


monious taking off in some quarters. 


aWay 


educational committee of state senate. 


previous evening. was so much 


bill, 


its consideration, 


sheet 
time 
been given to uneere 
causes regret 


BENEFIT FUNDS, 


VUTUAL 

benevolently-inclined persons “have contributed 
$340,000 as a fund from the income of whieh tl} 11 
fessors of Harvard University are to be given an allow 
ance upon retirement, alter sixty years ( ii 
twentv vent of service If mor in a d of a 
nullion dollars can be given for such a fund, it oueht 
to be easy to find persons who will give anv reasonable 
sum for e fund of © ‘Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 
\ oclatiol thro he = cCoul 

TI ft to Harvard did) me m eedental 

l 1h ! pont he ~ do. Lio} l , Vil 1s wrees 
but resulted froy nt atte on the 
part of Presider hey friends of t nove 
ment ey | constitute mselt 
COM Mitt ee ana thy cil oft] ©] OL Cach assoclal hi 
i special con mitt { to cont \ 1 person ) y 
ealt \\ 4) ) 

( Hite « nt 

Ih ( , 
( ‘ { ! vue ) C! ere no mIssion 


cause, no phase of philanthropy, or benevolence more 
deserving than this, none that can be presented with 
more devout sincerity, none that has 


claims upon patriotic and benevolent persons. 


more evident 


IN “REMEMBRA NC EK. 


At midnight, on February 18, there passed to his 
reward, as peacefully as the one day passed over to 


the next, a man who had been in this world ninety 


years and ten months. His three children, eight 
grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren, all re- 
main to honor his memory, and in five different 


states, east and west, his children and grandchildren 
are more or less prominent in business, literary, and 
professional life. There is little out of the ordinary in 
all this, except that it comes with peculiar tenderness 
to his youngest son, who has for several years 
directed the editorial utterances of this paper. 

Isaac Winship was born in Portland, Me., April 19, 
1808. He sixth in direct line from Lieutenant 
Edward Winship, who came to Cambridge, Mass., in 
1635, and his father was born on the homestead taken 


by Lieutenant Edward soon after the 


Was 


the arrival of 
Puritans. 

Winship came from 
on Febreary 


Isaac 
Mass., and 


Fifty-six 
Maine to West Bridgewater, 
21, 1899, he was buried from a house adjoining that 
in 1843. <A daily paper in 


an adjoining city, speaking merely general in- 


years ago, 


which was built for him 
from 
formation, spoke the truth as every one recognized it 
who has known of his life these many years, when it 
said : — 


‘He 


truest 


was a man of sterling integrity, honest in the 


sense of the word in all his dealings with his 


fellow-men, a good eitizen, a kind neighbor, an 
} 4 


affectionate and loving husband, and a most indulgent 
father 
the entire community for his many good qualities, 
He the Methodist 1845, 
exemplified the teachings of the Master in his every- 


He was not only respected, but beloved, 


united with church in and 


day life.” 
It was his wish that his sons, William H. and 
Albert E., and his grandsons, Fred W. Shaw, a New 


York business man, and George Parker Winship, of 


Providence, should be the bearers at his funeral. 
At the age of twelve, upon the death of his father, 
he left 


oldest child with 


school and took up the burden of life, as the 
five brothers and sisters, and from 
life of labor in shop or on the 
life 


he had earned. 


1820 to 1880 his was a 
the last 


1 the rest and retirement 


he en- 
With 


lable school privileges, he was always rec- 


farm, but for twenty years of 
Joye 
ho adbpprecl 
ognized as one of the best students of publhe affairs 
and the the town. 
With all his faculties unimpaired and health perfect, 
he read the best dailies, weeklies, and magazines, and 
many books. Until within five days of his death he 
read till 10 o’cloek every night of his life. With perfect 
satisfaction and abundant hope, he faced the glorious 


rateful for his long and comfortable life, 


one of best informed men of 


hereafter, g 
happy in the fact that all his descendants were in life 
and health as he went to his reward seven years after 
his companion, with whom he had lived for fifty-nine 
life 


such a 


mean more to every one who 
life. It 


dearer to one who witnesses such a departure. 


years. It makes 


contemplates makes the hereafter 


1 SUPERINTENDENT'S BILL. 


Supermtendent L. If. Ford of Owatonna, Minn.. 
Hits prepared a bill and submitted it to the Minnesota 
legislature which embodies many of the suggestions 
contamed tm the editorial of the Journal of Mduea 
| hn son WeCCK Shh | nteresting to see that 

rel ch mav arrive at the 

ceonelusions 1} rovisions of Mr. Ford’s 
endent is in harmony with 

ir vill not go before the peo 

ple wl <n f lor any reason he is com 
pelled to 4 : th the board on -<chool ques 
hrow | n before the people mn 

This makes the superintend 

ube offeer, from thi president ot 

United States dow s supposed to be, the ser 

it of the people, not of a few individuals who hold 


the power of official life or death over him. The bill 


Savs:- 

When the office of superintendent shall, for any cause, 
become vacant, it shall be the duty of the board of edu- 
cation of such district to elect to fill such vacancy a per- 
son educational qualifications, experience in 
school work, and moral character may warrant his as- 
suming the duties of said office regardless of the place of 
residence of said person, and when so elected he shall as- 
sume the duties of his office by the usual form of oath or 
to retire or dismiss the superin- 


whose 


affirmation. The power 
tendent from his office shall rest with the qualified voters 


of said district having power to vote on other school 
questions. A majority vote of the board of education 
may be taken three months prior to the time of any 


annual election in said district calling upon the voters 
to express themselves at the ballot box on the retirement 
or retention in office of said superintendent, or such re- 
quest signed by a majority of all the teachers in the 
schools of said district and filed three months prior to 
any annual election with the ‘proper officer, shall be 
sufficient warrant for placing upon the regular ballot at 
the next election the name of the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction to be voted upon in the following form: 
Name. 
Shall Superintendent of Publie Instruction...-..++.+ sees ee 


be retained in the schools after the current 
schoo} year? 


NO 


shall be expressed by placing 
the usual X after the proper If such election re- 
sults in retaining said superintendent in office, it shall 
name to the voters of said 


and the voter's preference 


word. 


not be lawful to submit his 
district again before the expiration of two years. 
RETIREMENT FUNDS. 


The Teach rs’ Retirement Fund of a certain City 
is reported to be in ditliculty because too large allow- 
anees were made retiring members before the fund 
was sufficiently large to yield an adequate ineome. 


This whole movement rests upon an early and success- 


fuleffort to raise alarge fund.and uponsmall annuities 
until there is sueh a fund. There ought to be no rest 
day er night until! there is a fund of $50,000 for a eity 
of 800,000 inhabitants, and relatively larger for the 
reat cities. The public ought to bear a part im th 
establishment of this fund It is all very well for th 
teachers to tax themselves in the davs of their health 
ind vigor 10 provide for ‘vears of retirement, but if 
these funds have no other source of supply, the move 
ment will-not be a success It then becomes closely 
akin to a high-toned gambling scheme. in which th 
nly chance for a teacher to eet one dollar more than 
he has invested is throueh some other teachers’ 
eetting Jess than he has invested. Tf, however. t 


publie raises as much as the teachers, then the chan 
are that 
as much as he 


When such an oresnization ean be sure that it will 


every teacher will time of need get twie 


has invested. 


on the averagt pey ever’ T¢ acher upon retireme nt 
twice as much ius he has invested there will be no 
diffie ulty in cetting all teach rs to go into the plan 


with enthusiasm (Otherwise young teachers will not 


Lear hers of 


join, knowing that sem advaneed years 
will go upon the retired list at once and sap the 
of the fund to hich the voune teachers reeular] 
contribute. 

No teacher ought to join such an association so lons 
as there is anv liability of failure. For a vouns 

acher to pay monthly assesssments into a treasur 
that is to be empty bv the time hi needs to retire 
a species of Trang Let the teachers act together 
iudiciously at the rieht time. and the publie will 
spond generously. 

Be ear ful. howe r {| at every public effort h 

of such a character that nearly the entire proceeds 
shall go into the treasury. A fair or bazaar in whicl 
everything is eiven. in hich every dollar paid out 
by the henevolenti> inclined goes into the treasury, in 
which talent is free, and no costumes are to be paid 
ov, Will net a large sum and the publie will satis 
fied: but anythi i@ that necessitates an outlay of thou 

nds ef dollars to start with will never be a success 
The henevolently inclined object seriously to paying 
$10,006 for halls, cestumes. promoters. press agents 


rs 


ol 
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idvertising canvassers, and printers, and $2,000 for 
the retirement fund. In one city a historical festival 
was run a week with good houses at high prices every 
evening and several afternoons; every one of the large 
array ef talent paid a fee for the privilege of acting, a 
beautiful sdvertising magazine was issued, and though 
the whole «air was a glorious spectacular success, all 
the money paid by the benevolently disposed went to 
the owner cf the hall, the printer, the costumer, the 
promoter, and others, while the association for whose 
henefit all this money was supposed to have been con- 
tributed was several hundred dollars worse off than as 
theugh nothing had been done, or would have been 
had some friends not put their hands into their 
pockets over again and saved the worthy object from 
financial despair. 

One such misfortune jeopardizes every worthy 
effort to help a good cause. Let every teachers’ or- 
vanization stand guard against every adventurer 
Whese scheme involves any appreciable expense. 
When poople give money to a retirement fund see to 
it that the fund gets the funds. 

One other matter requires careful attention. No 
fund can honestly or equitably pay any considerable 
sun: in the first vears of its existence to any one who 
has paid in-only a small amount. No more should 
be paid out in annuities than can be paid from the 
income of the fund, with the possible addition of a 
stall modicum of the assessment. With a fund of 
85.000 and an annual assessment income of $2,000, 
how much can three retired members expect? To 
hew much is each entitled vearly if he has paid in 
but S100 | 

The Journal firmly believes that the retiring fund 
plan mav be a great benefit to the profession, and 
thereby a blessing to the community, but its early and 
scandalous collapse is certain if it attempts to give 
wnvbody something for nothing, much for little, or 
anvbody any more than he has invested until there is 
a large fund providing a substantial yearly income. 
Fairness and discretion were never more needed any 
where than in this benevolent enterprise. 

THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


hat Mr. Kipling has aptly called 


1 


The weleht of 
The White Man's Burden” is beginning to be felt, 
not only in the Philippines, but, in a different way, in 
Cuba and Porto Rico. In Cuba there is a good deal 
of petty friction between the Cubans and the Ameri 
can authorities at Havana; a discouraging disposition 
ix manifested to rely on government rations rather 
than honest toil: and General Gomez is taking himself 
with such extreme seriousness that his real intentions 
emain a matter of doubt. Only in the province of 
Santiago, under the energetic administration of Gen 
eral Wood, are matters moving smoothly. In Porto 
Rico, the insular cabinet has resigned in a spasm of 
indignation because it cannot have autonomy and all 
the olfices at once. But General Henry is dealing 
with these difficulties with combined patience and 
firmness, and their present aspect, at least, is not 
menacme. 

* * * 

\s to the Philippines, the Jatest incident is a des 
berate and ipparently concerted attempt by the in 
surgents to burn Manila, and to incite a rising of the 
atives within the citv. The fires did a good deal of 
damage, but the rising was promptly suppressed 
This new attack is depressing: but, on the other hand, 
encouragement may be taken from the voluntary sub 
mission of the important island of Negros. This is 
one of the most populous islands of the southern 
eroup, and lies near Panay and also near Cebu. The 
neople rid themselves of the Spaniards some time ago, 
and established a provisional government of their own 


\euinaldo endeavored in vain to secure their support. 


Thev have hoisted the American flag and have asked 
rotection of the United States. which will of course 
e given them. This is important in itself, and 

doubly. significant as showing how unfounded are 

\ouinnaldo’s pretenspons to represent the natives as a 
hol 
“The war department has issued orde) r the mus 

fering out of all the volunteer regiments, numbering 


hout 16.000 men, now remaming n the United 


States. The volunteers in Porto Rico have been 
mustered out, and the only volunteer regiments re- 
tained in the service are those in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. As soon as the ratifications of peace are ex- 
changed with Spain, it will become necessary, under 
the terms of their enlistment, to discharge all the 
volunteers and all the additional regulars who en- 
listed for the war. It is this fact which makes abso- 
lutely essential the passage by congress of some kind 
of an army bill, permitting the maintenance of an 
army large enough for the present needs; otherwise 
the government would have at its disposal only the 
small regular army which existed before the war 
began. 
ok Xk * 

Only thirty-four members of the house of repre- 
sentatives voted against the bill to appropriate twenty 
million dollars for the payment to Spain required by 
the peace treaty. Representative MeCall felt it a 
duty to send word from his sick-room that if present, 
he should vote against the appropriation. No other 
Republican shared that view: the negative vote being 
cast wholly by Democrats and Populists, with one 
Silver representative. A vote for this appropriation is 
consisient with any views on the general subject of 
“expansion.” ‘Phe constitution devolves upon the 
senate, not upon congress, the responsibility of ratify 
ing or rejecting treaties: but when a_ treaty is once 
ratified, to refuse to comply with its obligations would 
he a national dishonor. ‘That was the single issue 
presented in this appropriation. 


The abrupt adjournment of the American-Canadian 
joint) high commission, to meet at Quebee next 
August, does not mean that the task of reconciling 
the numerous differences between the United States 
and Canada has been abandoned, but that an obstacle 
{ agreement has been encountered which is_ sufli- 
ciently serious to make an immediate adjustment im- 
possible. The reef on which the commissioners 
struck Was not reciprocity, nor the Atlantic fisheries, 
nor the sealing question, but the Alaskan boundary. 
This question, which has been in abeyance ever since 
we made the purchase from Russia, has been vitalized 
and made urgent of late by the gold discoveries in the 
Klondike region. Both groups of commissioners 
were willing that the matter should be arbitrated, but 
they could not agree upon the form of tribunal; and 
the British commissioners, moreover, were unwilling 
to assent te the contention of the American that, in 
any case, the existing settlements on the tide waters 
of the coast should continue to belong to the United 


States. 


Cute UNENX | ctedly, the bill which the senate passed 
recently, to revive the grade of admiral in order that 
Rear-Adimiral Dewey might be appointed to it, was 
pigeon-holed 1y\ ihe chairman of the house committee 
on naval affairs, who thought that it should have con 
tained a provision to revive the grade of vice-admiral 
for the reward of Admiral Sampson. Thereupon, the 
house overrode its committee, and, amid general ap- 
plause, added the bill as a rider to the naval appro- 
priation bill. ‘here it is certain of adoption, as the 
senate has already approved it. This is fortunate, for 
otherwise Admiral Dewey would have gone wholly un 
rewarded by congress, as his present rank would have 
fallen to him anyway through the retirement of those 
ahead of him on the list; and next November he will 
reach the age limit, and could not be then advanced 


) 
I) Vane. 


Not many of us probably knew much about the Sul 


t 


ton of Oman, until the cable despatches brought tic 
ings that a British fleet had been sent to his chief port, 


\luseat. to dissuade him from granting a naval station 


to ranee The fleet did its work quickly and the sul- 
tan. under threat of bombardment, withdrew the con 
cession Oman is a small Arabian state, on the gulf 


the same name, directly across the Arabian sea from 
British India. The incident is chiefly interesting as 
er contribution to the rivalries and grudges bhe- 

een France and England. The peremptory manner 

h ineland intervened to block thi designs of 
| nee in this insiance points to a more resolute polic V 


n the future. 


[Continued from page 135.) 


five pounds of camphor. About A. D. 750 a present 
of camphor was sent to the Chinese emperor, with the 
message that “nothing equaling it in rarity will ever 
again be found.” 

It was a customary saying in ancient times that 
“camphor is worth its weight in gold.” For many 
centuries the people of Europe were in ignorance of 
the source of this “beautiful perfume.” The Chinese 
were ignorant of the fact that it might be produced 
from their laurel. 

When at length camphor found its way into Kurope 
in reasonable quantities, fifty years after the Portu- 
euese navigators found their way to the Kast Indies, 
lturope used only Chinese camphor, that of Borneo 
a hundred times more costly.” 
The camphor of Borneo and Sumatra from its costli- 


oe 


and Sumatra being 
ness became almost sacred, and was used exclusively 
in Kurope for ritualistic purposes. Two hundred 
years ago the Dutch took home with them 12,000 
pounds a vear from Japan alone. ‘The Formosa cam- 
phor is of comparatively recent development. The 
camphor belt is a narrow strip, of debatable owner- 
ship, which separates the border of civilization from 


the territory still occupied by the aboriginal tribes. 


The camphor laurel tree is a large and handsome 
tree with small and shiny leaves. ‘The wood is mueh 
prized for timber, especially for the making of chests 
and cabinet drawers for the keeping of clothes. In 
Formosa the entire mountain range to the height of 
2,000 feet is lined with camphor trees. Laurel cam- 
phor, which is now the chief source of supply, was for 
centuries considered valuable merely for its wood. 
The early references to camphor all speak of the Malay 
camphor and not of the laurel variety. 

The camphor is prepared from the wood, which is 
cut into small chips from the trees by means of a 
gouge with a long handle. These chips are then ex- 
posed to the vapor of boiling water and the camphor 
“volatilizes” with the steam. A long wood trough or 
hollowed tree trunk is fixed over the furnace and pro- 
tected by a coating of clay: over this is a board per- 
forated with small holes. On this perforated hoard 
the chips of the camphor wood are placed and covered 
with earthen pots. As the furnace boils the water, 
the chips “steam” and little crystals of eamphor form 
on the upper part of the earthen pots. In a few days 
these are scraped off and are very pure and clean. — It 
is customary to lave four stills, each with ten pots over 
one trough, all in one shed. These stills are moved 
from time to time through the woods as the trees give 
out. The more enterprising producers carry the chips 
to the cities and have them treated by a “modern” still. 

When the camphor is made in the woods it is 
brought to town in baskets lined and covered with 


” 
) 


leaves, each basket holding about 133 pounds. Upon 
arrival at the port 1 is packed at onee in tubs lead- 
lined boxes—in which it is exported. Out of these 
tubs on the vovage there is drained a yellowish “‘es- 
sential oil” known as “camphor oil.” 

In Japan the camphor is very generally made by 
hoiling the chips in an iron pot, over which is an 
earthen pot with a head of straw, in which the cam- 
phor readily collects. On one of the islands, Tosa, 
there isa sill in which the camphor is cooled by pass- 
ing running water over the jar in which the camphor 


Is collected. 


Camphor has to be purified. "Chis is usually done 
after it reaches Europe and America. It is refined by 
) VE I'\ simple Process, usin chareoal, sand, or iron 
filings Che refining requires great care, as camphor 
is hiehly inflammable Camphor refinin: s carried 


On ¢ tOVISI VE \ in New Yorl and Philadelphia 1 Hol 
land, Wambure, Paris, and Bohemia 


The Pormosa or China camphor is shipped in chests 
ned with lead or tinned iron. There is about 100 
pounds in a chest. Formosa has shipped nearly 


POO OOO pounds a vear The Janan camphor COMMeS 
in double tubs, one within the other, and without 
metal lining. This is in 100 pound quantities, and 1s 


of a higher price than the Formosa product. Japan 


exports more than a million pounds a vear., valued in 
a7? at $240,000. England imports 1.885.216 
pounds of unrefined nd 286.100 nounds of refined 
camphor annually. 

1 1) 4] 


** , * | 4 . 
“Borneo camphor, 10 mich a he early rete 


ences were made j aqui ( different article. This tree 
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is “one of the most majestic objects in the vegetable 
wold.” The trunk is “very tall, round, and straight,” 
with huge buttresses at the base. It rises often to the 
height of 150 feet without a branch, then producing a 
dense crown ef shining foliage, often seventy feet in 
diameter. On this foliage are beautiful white flowers 
of delicious fragrance. Camphor is found in the 
trunks of these trees in a solid crystaline state. It 
lies in long fissures up and down the trunk; to split 
it open to secure the camphor destroys the tree. 

Not all the trees contain camphor, and it is impos- 
sible to know whether there is a deposit until the tree 
isopened. Often the decaying trees contain the finest 
camphor. <A tree yields as high as eleven pounds, 
though there is usually much less than that. There is 
comparatively little of the “Borneo camphor” secured, 
not more than about a thousand pounds a year. It 
has been sold as high as ninety-five shillings a pound. 
This rarely gets into the European or American mar- 
kets, as it is used for funeral rites of the Eastern 
magnates. 

There is 2 third variety, known as the “balsam caim- 
phor,’ which is manufactured from a balsam tree 
which the Chinese call “Ngai.” This costs ten times 
as much as ordinary camphor and rarely reaches 
Europe or America. The Chinese use it as medicine 
and as a perfume. The yield is valued at about 
$15,000 a year. 

“Camphor” is from the Sanskrit, and merely sig- 
nifies “white.” 





TEST QUESTIONS FOR “THE VISION OF 
SIR LAUNFAL.”—(IIL) 


BY MAUD E. KINGSLEY. 


[College English for 1899-1901. ] 


28. ‘Trace the unity between this extended meta- 
phor and the introductory verses. 

29. From the deseription of the repellant castle, 
what do you learn as to the character of Sir Launfal? 
Ilow are your conclusions verified as the story pro 
ceeds? 

30. Point out the striking contrasts of Prelude II. 

31. In the description of the frozen brook, does 
the poet draw upon his fancy or upon his imagination ? 
Illustrate the difference. 

32. Give a word picture of (a) Sir Launfal start- 
ing on his quest; (b) Sir Launfal returning. 

33. (uote three passages, any one of which might 
serve as a text for the poem. 

ok, xplain the appropriateness of the quoted ad- 
jectives: (a) “surly” clang; (b) “hard” gate; (e) 
“lavish” summer; (4) 
“drowsy” blood. 

35. Mention some of the minor details whieh 
serve to illustrate the poem. 


“unsearred” heaven; (e) 


36. Quote four of the finest passages of the poem. 
37. Define the following: wold, groined, crypt, 
buffets, swound, corbel, seneschal, recked, arabesque. 
38. “Sir Launfal, the maiden knight,” what is the 
meaning of the expression? What were the vows of a 
knight? 
39. Paraphrase: (a) “Bubbles we buy with a whole 
soul’s tasking.” 
(b) “The summer besieged it on 
every side.” 
(c) “As Sir Launfal made morn 
through the darksome gate.” 
(i) “The river was numb and 
could not speak.” 
(ce) “He girt his young life up in 
gilded mail.” 
10. When and where is the scene of the story laid? 
From what passages do you draw your conclusions? 
11. What are the most striking beauties of th: 
poem’s diction? | 
*42. Criticise the following: “Who begged with his 
hand and moaned as he sate.” “The voice of the 
seneschal flared like a torch.” 
13. Quote a metaphor, a simile, an hyperbole, a 
synecdoche, an antithesis, a personification. 
44. Express “ere day create the world anew” more 
simply. 
45, “Like an outpost of winter,” ete. Show how 
this thought is continued further on in the poem. 
What is the basis of the metaphor? | 


16. What words in. lines 128-139 suggest the 
hurry and rush of Sir Launfal’s departure? 

ty. “Sir Launfai turned from his own hard gate”. 
connect this with a thought in the preceding lines of 
the poem. 

ik. “Not only around our infancy,” etc. What 
other well-known poem expresses the same idea? 
Quote the lines, 

19. Explain with numerous illustrations — the 
meaning of the line, “For a cap and bells our lives we 
pay.” 


50. Teint out a complete paradox in the poem and 
explain its meaning. 


PLANTING THE OAK. 


[Two enter with oak tree. Drums beating. | 
1. To-day, with merry hearts and hands, 
We plant our small oak tree. 
O, may it firm and sturdy grow! 
Emblem of liberty. 


2. Roots shall pierce the unknown depths, 
And leaves unfold so free. 
Who can tell how great ’twill grow? 
Our little, brave oak tree. 
Al 


(in concert). 
And so to-day we plant the hope, 
Each life may grandly climb, 
From these beginnings, weak and poor, 
To unknown heights sublime. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Rudyard Kipling is in America. He is troubled with 
too much brother-in-law, a lawsuit being brought by the 
inferior against the superior. 

John F. Bass, the Harper’s Weekly artist, who was 
wounded at Manila, was a graduate of Harvard, class 
of ‘90. 

Business is better in Manila. 

Iloilo will be better industrially, commercially, and 
politically hereafter. 

War followed peace, but glorious peace will follow in- 
glorious war. 

Germany is determined to have tranquil and friendly 
relations with the United States. That is easy. 

None regret Senator Hoar’s despondency so much as his 
Massachusetts admirers. He has simply made a mistake, 
as “Josh Whitcomb” did when he thought the New York 
letier-carrier was robbing the letter box. 

France never showed her un-Anglo-Saxon character 
more than when the chamber of deputies transferred the 
Dreyfus case from the criminal section of the court of 
cassation to u tribunal composed of all the magistrates of 
that court. 

The most ridiculous incident of the season is the suit 
against M. Edmond Rostand of ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac” by 


one Gross —whkat’s in a name?—of Chicago. America 
never appeared to greater disadvantage; but then, it is 
only one American. 

The exports were but once so great in a January as this 
year, $74,624,147. 

An awful February. Fact, not slang. 

Roosevelt is imperial. 

Andree is reported to have been found with his com- 
panions, dead, in Northern Siberia, but little credence is 
given the story. 

Lots of money has come to the United States senate 
through the elections of the year, and not much has gone 
out. 

Tragedy, mystery, and perversion are a ghastly trio in 
the Adams, Cornish, and Barnet cases in New York City. 

Embalmed beef is not a balmy subject. 

The cold wave closed more schools than ever before in 
the history of the country. The effect was the same from 
the Rockies to the sea. 

General Harrison Gray Otis, who has won fame in the 
Philippines, is a Los Angeles editor, but is entitled to 
bear one of Boston’s most honored names. 

Pope Leo XIII. has been supreme pontiff for 
twenty-one years February 20, and will enter his ninetieth 
year on March 2. 

The Crehore-Squires telegraph scheme promises to 
transmit 4,060 words a minute over one wire. 





LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 











Have you ever seen a farm? 

Give the kinds of work that farmers do. 

What do we mean by agriculturists? 

Are there any fruit or orchards near where you live? 
Give kinds of fruit and what is done with them. 

Name the kind of forest trees that grow in your state. 

Where are the largest forests? 

What kinds of wood do you burn? 

Name all the flowers that you know grow in your state? 


MASSACHUSETTS WASHINGTON. 

Editor of Jcurnal of Education: Permit us to call your 
attention to an oversight in a recent issue of your most 
vaiuable paper. In the class exercise, ‘‘Washington 
Geography,” page 102, it is said that ‘‘Massachusetts has 
no county, town, or post-office named for Washington.’”’ 

There is a post hamlet called Washington in Berk- 
shire county, cn the Boston & Albany railroad; it is in 
Washington tcwnship, which has nearly 1,000 in- 
hsbitants. 

Begging to be excused for the liberty we have taken 
in favor of our state, as well as of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, of which we are interested perusers, we have the 
Yours with esteem, 

Sisters of Notre Dame. 


honor to remain 


Principal oJ. M. Davis,; lowa: There is nothing 
that will make success in a school like thoroughness. 
I like the Journal very much; it is a welcome visitor. 


FRANCOIS’ INTRODUCTORY FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION - - - $.25 
SYMS’S SELECTED LETTERS OF Mme. de SEVIGNE - - - - -40 
LEGOUVE AND LABICHE’S LA CIGALE ( Farrar ) - - - - - -25 


ALSO TO BE ISSUED IN MARCH 
SELECTIONS FROM EDMOND AND JULES DE GONCOURT. By A. G. Cameron, Professor of 


French, Princeton University. 


HEYSE’S L’ARRABIATA. By Max Lenvz, Paterson. 


RANKE’S KAISERWAHL KARLS V. 


Columbian University, Washinston. 


Edited by HerMANN ScHOENFELD, Professor of German in 


FRENCH TEXTS 


This series aims to include plays and other works best adapted to school and college reading. 
Che volumes are attractively bound, and provided with carefully prepared notes, vocabulary, intro- 
duction, and other helps for the student. Seven volumes now ready, comprising works by Mairet 


Nodier, Dumas, Seymur, Clarétie, Daudet, Theuriet, Mérimée, Crémieux, Decourcelle, Aréne, Halévy 


Coppcée, Rameau, Guerber, Racine, and others. 


9 


MODERN GERMAN TEXTS 


Carefully edited with explanatory notes and vocabularies. Full treatment of all idioms and 
other points of difficulty. Attractively bound. Moderate in price. The series now contains twenty- 


two volumes, including works by Seidel, Stifter, Volkmann-Leander, Hillern, Ebner-Eschenbach 


Klaussmann, Riehl, Arnold, Storm, Freytag, Lessing, Bernhardt, Schiller, Heyse, Spyri, and 


Zschokke, 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, Ore, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

\ROUND THE WORLD GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL SERIES. Second Book. By 
Stella W. Carroll and Harriet L. Jerome. 
Edited by Clarence F. Carroll. New 
York and Boston: The Morse Company. 
167 pp. 

The second book in this series of geo- 
oraphical readers deals with Alaska, 
Mexico, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
rhe book is intended for third and fourth 
rades, to arouse an interest in geography 
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Will take proper care of 





before the formal study of that subject is 
begun. The habits and customs of the 
people are the subjects considered, and 
much unusual and interesting information 
is given. The illustrations are numerous, 
and the child will be interested in it from 
the first as a picture book. The pictures 
are closely connected with the text, and 
ire often a_ satisfactory, substitute for 
paragraphs of description. The book suc- 
cessfully combines instruction and enter- 
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CHOICE LITERATURE. A Series of Readers Compiled 
and Arranged by Sherman Williams. New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston: Sheldon & Co. Cloth. 
Flexible covers. Book I., for primary grades. 144 pp. 

Book I., intermediate grades, 190 pp. 


Price, 22 cents. 

Price, 28 cents. Book II., intermediate grades, 256 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 300k I., grammar grades, 336 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. Book II., grammar grades, 506 pp. 


Price, 50 cents. 

Mr. Williams’ school readers are the outcome of a syste- 
matic effort to create and foster a taste for good reading 
in the children of the grammar schools. The schools 
have been, of late, supplied with a vast amount of supple- 
mentary reading matter designed to furnish information. 
What the pupils read as literature and their taste for read- 
ing is overlooked in the effort to teach them words in the 
lower grades and to cram information in the higher ones. 
In the high school systematic courses in literature are 
given, where the pupils study carefully some master- 
pieces; but this often does not influence their general out- 
side reading. The habit and taste for good or poor litera- 
ture is formed during earlier years, and is largely deter- 
mined by chance and the children’s magazines. Stories 
of adventure by present writers are doubtless good, but the 
boy will find selections from Scott, Defoe, and Cooper 
quite as fascinating and better worth remembering and 
knowing. 

The purpose, then, of this series of school readers is to 
draw the child’s attention to some of the best works of 
literature, so that, by knowing the good authors, he will 
have no taste for the trashy ones. 

The selections are from the works of more than 100 
writers who, by the tests of time and popular appreciation, 
stand in the highest ranks of literature. The choice of 
selections and the grading or arrangement has been made 
with care. Practical experience has shown that they are 
not beyond the comprehension of the pupil, though they 
may be higher than his common plane of thought. Out- 
side of their school use as a collection of literature, the 
books deserve a place in inexpensive libraries. 

So excellent are the books in plan and, in general, in 
execution, that the one failing is the more to be regretted. 
The spirit of the editor in the notes to the reader and the 
pupil is deadening to any inspiration. The whole attitude 
is as if to say, ‘‘You don’t like good literature, and you’ve 
got to be made to read it, but some time you'll be glad of 
it and thank us.”’ It is the view of the teacher with rod 
in hand. Why should the children be told that they are 
expected to dislike poetry, that reading it will be drudg- 
ery? What child works with any spirit or enjoyment be- 
cause the teacher says he’ll reap his reward twenty years 
hence? If Longfellow’s “‘Epimetheus” is to be his first 
taste of poetry, as in one of these books, he cannot be 
blamed for disliking it. If ‘‘The Village Blacksmith” had 
been placed first, the impression would have been much 
happier. Poems of action and joy, not those of death and 
ibstruse thought, are for children. 

Again, the attitude is that of conventional good form. 
The editor says, in effect, of Poe that he wrote nothing 
that is literature of a high class, but, as he is very well 

nown, it won’t do to be unacquainted with him. We may 
lisagree with this condescending toleration and think 
hat ‘‘The Bells” deserves a place in this collection, but, 
side from that question, is this the right feeling to give 
the child? Of Dickens it is even more unfortunate that 
the editor savs, ‘“‘Whether you like his writings or not, you 
innot afford to be ignorant of all his works.” However, 
f the children do not take their attitude from the ‘“‘Notes 
the Reader,” and if the teacher really loves literature 
nd can supply the inspiration, all will go well. 
PILGRIMAGES IN NEW 
Boston, New York, Chicago: 
475 pp. Price, $1.50. 


ENGLAND. By 


1ISTORIC 
Silver, 


Edwin M. Bacon. 
Burdett, & Co. Cloth. 
Historic Pilgrimages” takes a unique place among 
oks about New England. It is the best kind of a guide 
ok to Massachusetts landmarks of Pilgrim and Puritan 
iys, and of the provincial and revolutionary periods. 
e author conducts a young Westerner and, incidentally, 
readers to the shrines of Boston, Salem, Plymouth, 
neord, and the surrounding country. He gives an ac- 
rate narrative of the history, tradition, and gossip that 
isters about ancient buildings, monuments, and relics. 
ery significant event, from the landing of the Pilgrims 

» the first acts of the Revolution, is recalled, and many 
re described so fully that the book becomes a history. 
he exceeding accuracy of the history and the effort to 
rrect popular fallacies are greatly to be commended. 
natches of description and narrative from early diaries 
nd accounts are particularly interesting. Literary pil- 
rimages are combined with the historical trips, and we 


visit the homes of Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Haw- 

thorne, and other writers. 

The author seems actually to have gone over the ground 
described, and so vivid and picturesque is his narrative 
that we seem to stand with him in the shadow of the 
monuments and buildings, and to feel the inspiration that 
comes from contact with the real relics. The illustra- 
tions, over 120 in number, contribute to this effect by re- 
producing scenes, landmarks, and portraits. It would be 
hard telling whether the book will be more eagerly read 
by those who live in the midst of these historic landmarks 
or those who have never seen them. To read about them 
is next best to seeing them, and even better than to visit 
them without so well-informed, enthusiastic, and enter- 
taining a guide. 

William M. Thackeray. The 
Biographical Edition. Edited by Mrs. Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
“The Virginians” is the tenth volume of the new edition 

of Thackeray’s works. The biographical introduction 

and the original drawings by Thackeray are as interesting 
as in the earlier volumes. This is the last book which 
he illustrated for himself, and we shall miss his expressive 

sketches in the later volumes. The frontispiece is from a 

photograph taken after his hair had turned white. The 

biographical introduction will be read with considerable 
interest, as it tells of his second lecture tour in the United 

States in 1855. He was much pleased with the friendly 

reception everywhere given him, and gleefully compares 

his audience in “an immense, brilliantly-lighted room, 
thronged chock up to the ceiling,” to “lecturing in London 
to three boys and three reporters.’ His correspondence 
given here contains several amusing incidents, and some 
of the fascinating little drawings with which he was in 
the habit of decorating his letters are reproduced. His 
lectures in England on the four Georges, his defeat in the 
house of commons, election, and some references to “The 
Virginians” are substance of the rest of the introduction. 


THE VIRGINIANS. By 


fdition. By Basil L. Gil- 
Boston, New York, New 
Company. 328 pp. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. School 
dersleeve and Gonzalez Lodge. 
Orleans: University Publishing 
Price, 80 cents. 

The Gildersleeve-Lodge ‘‘Latin Grammar” of 1894 has 
been abridged and simplified in the present edition to 
adapt the book to the wants of younger students. His- 
torical detail and grammatical exposition intended for 
advance students have been discarded, and the phrase- 
ology simplified in many parts. The grammar is, never- 
theless, full enough to serve the average student through- 
out his course in school and college. The arrangement of 
the book is excellent, and it is easier to find what one 
wants than in most Latin grammars. The inflection of 
verbs is treated very fully, and the formation of words is 
discussed in a helpful way. The index of verbs, with their 
prinicpal parts and the synopsis of rules of syntax, will be 
appreciated by the grateful students. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL’S HANDY 

Beard and Adelia B. Beard. New 

Secribner’s Sons. 559 pp. Price, $2.00. 

“The American Girl’s Handy Book” is full of sugges- 
tions and directions for amusements indoors and out at all 
seasons of the year. The useful and novel ideas of the 
book have helped many girls in the past, and the eight 
chapters that are added in the present edition greatly in- 
crease its value. 

The growing interest in athletics among girls is encour- 
aged in the chapters on bicycling, golf, swimming, walk- 
ing clubs, and physical culture. Social ambitions are 
helped by the plans suggested for valentine and Hal- 
lowe’en parties, for the celebration of all the holidays, for 
picnics and girls’ clubs. There are innumerable devices 
for rainy day amusements and home decoration which ap- 
peal to a girl’s ingenuity and enterprise. The directions 
are clear, concise, sensible, and practical. 


BOOK. By Lina 
York: Charles 


SALADIN AND THE FALL OF THE KINGDOM OF 
JERUSALEM. By Stanley Lane-Poole, M. A. Heroes 
of the Nations Series. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 416 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Saladin is one of the most interesting characters that 
Moslem or Oriental history has given us. Heis known to 
us as the Moslem hero of the Third crusade. His chivalry 
and generosity have been admired and narrated by Sir 
Walter Scott in the “Talisman,” and by Lessing in 
“Nathan der Weise.”” Except for Scott’s slight portrait, 
there has been no account in English of Saladin’s charac- 
ter and history until Mr. Lane-Poole published the result 
of his research in the series of “Heroes of the Nations.” 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The book is based on contemporary Arabic records writ- 
ten by men who knew and lived with Saladin. These 
materials are abundant, full of details and of the feeling 
of love with which the sultan was regarded by his sub- 
jects, so that the present historian has been able to bring 
this hero of seven centuries ago very near to his readers. 
The author has stuck to authorities and facts, and, with- 
out the use of “historical imagination” and free reading 
between the lines that so often follows from an attempt 
to popularize history, he has made a story that is readable 
and far from dull. He has preserved a high, historical 
standard, and has shown us a character that is picturesque 
and noble without the adornment of imagination. 

Aside from its importance as a record of Saladin, the 
sultan of Egypt and Syria, the book is interesting as an 
account of the Crusades from the Moslem point of view, 
and as a general! view of that period of Eastern history. 
The movements of Richard Coeur de Lion and the battles 
of the Third Crusade are described in detail. There are 
about fifty maps and illustrations of great interest and 
value. The book is valuable to the special student and 
the general reader. 

By Julian Ralph. With Il- 
lustrations by W. T. Smedley. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. 239 pp. Price, $1.50. 

“An Angel in a Web” is a story that surprises us, com- 
ing from Julian Ralph, for it is not in accordance with the 
impression his earlier writings have given. His observa- 
tions and insight into the common life have attracted us, 
and he has always seen unconventional things. His un- 
conventionality in the present story transcends earthly 
things and makes the spirits of the dead the motive power 
influencing the actions of the living. The ‘‘etherions,”’ 
as these spirits are called, are a unique and whimsical 
fancy. They hold family councils to determine the fates 
of their relatives, and fight over the claims of their pro- 
teges with all the passions they could have felt while liv- 
ing. The earthly beings meanwhile pursue their en- 
tangled courses all unwitting of the influences that cause 
a sudden sinking of the heart or a critical change of plan. 

The human characters are the villain and the “angel,”’ 
an innocent young girl surprisingly ignorant of the ways 
of the world. From extreme poverty she comes into a 
fortune, which she is in a fair way to lose by the machina- 
tions of the villain. The story has some strong passages, 
but it will not appeal to many people. 


AN ANGEL IN A WEB. 


THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN: COLONIZATION. 
By William Elliot Griffis. Boston and Chicago: W. A. 
Wilde & Co. 295 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In “The Romance of American Colonization,’ Dr. Griffis 
shows the picturesque side of our history from the settle- 
ment of Jamestown until July 4, 1776. He dwells on the 
causes that sent colonists to this country, on the colonial 
life and character, rather than the political and military 
events. He recognizes that other peoples than the Eng- 
lish made up an important part in our colonial ancestry, 
notably the Scotch-Irish, and that in 1700 America was al- 
ready a cosmopolitan country. He shows how the princi- 
ple of freedom of conscience spread and other ideals of 
our race developed in the new surroundings. An enthusi- 
astic interest in his subject and independent study of this 
familiar era has made possible to Dr. Griffis an uncon- 
ventional treatment. He succeeds in giving a distinct im- 
pression of the personality and principles of the men of 
that time. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘An Educational Experiment.’ By Erato. Chicago: Orville 
Brewer. 
‘*Bulwer-Lytton’s Last Daysof Pompeii.”’ Price, 20 cents.——‘‘Long- 


fellow’s The Song of Hiawatha.’’ Edited by Edward Everett Hale. 
Price, 30 cents. New York: University Publishing Company. 

“A History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century.” 
By Henry A. Beers. Price, $2.00 ‘‘Rosseger’s Die Schriften der 
Waldschulmeister.” Edited by Lawrence Fossler. Price, 40 cents. 
—‘‘German Sight Reading.” By Idelle B. Watson. Price, 25 cents. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Lettersof Rebert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning.”’ 
—(Vols.I.and Il.). Price, $5.00.—*“The Adventures of Philip.” By 
Willian: Makepeace Thackeray. Price, $1.75.—‘ Ragged Lady.” 
By W. D. Howells. Price. $1.75.——‘Short Rations.’”’ By Williston 
Fish. Price, $1.25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“A Text-book of General Physics.”” By Charles S. Hastings and F. 
E. Beach. Price, $2.95 joston: Ginn & Co 

“Laurel Winners.”” Cincinnati: The John Church Company. 

“The Works of Shakespeare.’”” Edited by C. H. Herford. Price, 
$1.50, ‘Men and Women.” By Robert Browning. Price. 50 cents. 
—‘‘European History.”” By George Burton Adams, Price, $1.40 
——‘*The Dawn of Reason.’ By James Weir. Price, $1.25. A 
Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy.” By Arthur Kenyon 
Rogers. Price, $1.25.——“The Development of English Thought.” 
By Simon N, Patten. Price, $3.00. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
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fied Braip 


relieves the tired and con- 
fused condition of the brain 
after excessive mental ex- 
ertion. 

It imparts to the entire 
system new life and energy, 
thereby increasing the 
capacity for mental and 
physical labor. 


Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 31 and April 1: North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools at Chicago; C. A. Waldo, Pur- 
due University, secretary, LaFayette, Ind. 

April, 99: Commissicn of Colleges of New 
England at Boston; William Carey 
Poland, secretary, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

May 12: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; W. H. Small, Chel- 
sea, secretary. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 

July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 

July 6-10: American 
Bar Harbor, Me.; E. H. 
water, Mass., secretary. 

July 9-11: National Council of Education 
at Los Angeles, Cal.; Bettie A. Dutton, 


Institute of Instruction, 
Whitehill, Bridge- 


secretary, Cleveland, O. 
July 11-15: National Educational As3o- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irwin 


Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Columbus, 
O.; L. O. Howard, secretary, Cosmus 
Club, Washington, D. C. 


August 19: 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


LEWISTON. Miss Adelaide V. Finch, 
teacher of art in the schools of this city, 
is making an effort to secure the means 
to further beautifying the Dingley school 
with works of art. She invited all to at- 
tend a meeting on Washington’s birthday, 
to hear distinguished artists tell of Italian 
French, and German masterpieces, and 
asked all to bring as many pennies as they 
are vears old. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
EXETER. Professor Bradbury L 
Cilley has just completed forty years of 
service as professor of ancient languages 
at Phillips Exeter Academy. Only three 
other men, Messrs. Abbot, Soule, and 


Peabody, the latter a trustee, have served 
so long. But one school building, Abbot 
Hfall, antedates his official term, which has 


A P| FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 

an AND COMPOSITIONS, Successfully saves 
three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts.. 
on condition that they are aot sold or given to 


other teachers M.E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 

1-4 A, Boston, Mase 

Tea h W t d leachers Co-operative Asso 
C ers an t ae Clation, Suite 101 Audito 


rum Bldg., Chicago, i! 4.000 positions filled 


a 7 ko” 
g 

gd ul), N for teachers and scho 
*\ ars. The neatest, band 
{9 , &) lest and most durable, 

. ’ ' 
, ip) cheapest and best ever 
= i, offered. Exact size as 
==: a (LE shown inecut. Has two 
= = =SSSsi ; knives and set screw. 
= and never gets out of 
order, as others do 


rhousands in use—no 
complaint ever re 





ceived. All others discarded whe 
rever the Uniqu 
Sharpe ner has been introduced Sent prepaid to an 
addre $8 On receipt of cents; 3 for 81.00 
©. M. VANDERVOORT. Avent 


4 Kast 119th St., New York ¢ ity 


Sharpener 


extended over three principalships and 
portions of two more. Mr. Cilley entered 
Exeter as a student in the fall of 1851, and 
was graduated from Harvard in 1858. 

HANOVER. The “Sphnix,” the oldest 
senior society of Dartmouth, held a ban- 
quet on the evening of February 21, in- 
cluding the graduate and undergraduate 
members. About fifty were present, rep- 
resenting nearly every class since the 
organization five vears ago. Plans for the 
erection of a chapter house were discussed 
and considered. 

HILLSBOROUGH. James W. Pringle, 
Dartmouth, class of ’97, is principal of the 
high school at Hillsborough Bridge. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON. At the recent meeting of the 
Boston school board, a movement was in- 
augurated against employment of non- 
resident teachers. If this rule prevails, 
each teacher must board within his own 
district. The Paul Revere schoolhouse 
is now fully completed, and all the furnt- 
ture has been received. It has eighteen 
schoolrooms, and will accommodate 1,000 
pupils. And it will have what no other 
school in the country has, a matron, whose 
duty will be to look after the shower baths 
for girls in the basement..——From Febru- 
ary 22, for four weeks, the South End free 
art exhibition will be opened in the old 
Franklin schoolhouse, 151 Washington 
street. This will be the third free exhibi- 
tion of the kind, the last having been held 
three years ago. The pictures will be oil 
paintings by eminent artists loaned by the 
citizens of Boston.——The seventeenth an- 
nual meeting of the Industrial Art 
Teachers was held at the Normal Art 
school building February 18. Addresses 
were made by George S. Kellogg of New 
York, Miss Ethel Piper of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, and Supervisor Henry T. Bailey. - 
The public school superintendents of Mas- 
held their thirteenth annual 
session in Lorimer hall February 17, and, 
ignoring the roars of applause in the 
streets as the presidential party appeared, 
and the vigorous stamping of the Grand 
Army veterans in Tremont temple just 
above them, gave their enthusiastic atten- 
tion to a spirited discussion of the subject, 
“Psychology for Teachers.” Professor 
Munsterberg of Harvard opposed the 
study of psychology by common school 
teachers. Principal A. G. Boyden of 
Bridgewater, being called upon, joined is- 
sue with Professor Munsterberg and 
maintained that psychology as a science of 
the mind has a legitimate bearing upon 
education, the training of the mind 
State Agent John T. Prince confined his 
remarks to the question, ‘“‘What use is the 
average teacher making of psycholozy?’ 
He thought the average teacher is in little 
danger of going to an extreme. After 
transacting some business, “State Aid for 
Public Schools” was taken up by State 
Agent J. W. MacDonald. Other papers 
upon the same topic were read by Rev. J. 
R. Thurston of Northbridge, Superintend- 
ent Dutton of Brookline, Superintendent 
Norcross of Weymouth, Superintendent 
Dixon of West Brookfield, and Hon. F. A. 
Hill, secretary of the state board of edu- 
cation. work was suspended in 
many of the Boston schools on February 
21. and appropriate exercises, in view of 
Washington’s birthday, substituted. Th’s 
change in the order of exercises brought 
large audiences to the schools, filling the 
halls to repletion. Washington’s farewell 
address was read to these thousands, and 
the great leader was eulogized and ap 
plauded by old and young in an appropri- 
ate manner. The Technology graduates 
of twenty-five standing, the class of 


sachusetts 


Class 


vears’ 


‘74, celebrated their quarter-centennia!l 
with speech, song, and story February 21 
at the Parker house Most of them had 
their wives with them, thus doubling the 
size of the class. President W. E. Nick 
erson spoke at the literary exercises fol 
lowing the dinner. Hon. Walter L. Bouve 
wus the orator of the occasion Other 
speeches followed, intermingled with 


EoUuc ATORS AND 





OLD-FASHIONED WOMEN, 


Have a very natural prejudice against any- 
thing that offends their fine sense of deli- 
eacy. And forthat reason numbers of such 
alae n have suffered in secret and in 
silence the pangs and pains consequent on 
the derangement or displacement of the 
delicate organs of sex. Any suffering to 
them was better than the shame of ques- 
——— tions and exam- 
inations which 
probed modes- 
ty to its very 
core. But while 
they could hide 
their suffering 
they could not 
conceal its rav- 
The dark- 
ening circles 
beneath their 
eyes, the sallow 
skin, the cheek 
robbed of its 
roundness, the 
body shrunken 
by wasting 
flesh, all these 
marked 
the presence of 
disease 
To every suf- 
modesty Dr. 


ages. 


signs 





values 


who 
Pierce’s method of treatment is a boon be- 


fering woman 


yond price. His remarkable remedy for 
ill female disorders and diseases, ‘‘ Favor- 
ite Prescription,’’ cures ninety-eight out of 
every hundred cases, no matter how obstin- 
ate or complicated the disease may be. 
Any woman who needs more help may 
write to the Doctor for his free counsel and 
advice. Such letters come from thousands 
and are treated with absolute privacy. 

“I write these few lines hoping that some 
other suffering woman w ill try Dr. Pierce’s med- 


icines, as I did.’ writes Mrs. O. S. Adams, of 
Fargo, Cass Cx Dak ‘T had female weak- 
ness very badly; oo T ha tal in bed part of the 


and sick all the time, could 
had fainting spells, ner- 
vous headache, backache and pain in my left 
side when I would lie down; I had pains and 
aches allover. I commenced taking Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription and had not taken two 
bottles when I was able to be around again and 


time I was tired 
not do my housework 


do my work, with no pain. I have taken five 
bottles of Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription, two 
of his ‘Compound Extract of Smart-Weed,’ and 
several vials of his ‘ Pleasant Pellets.’ I am feel- 


ing better than I have for a 
Ithink Dr. Pierce’s medicines are the g 
in the world.” 
When the 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 


eat many years. 
reatest 


inate, take Dr. 
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lon’t gripe, 


bows Is are obst 
They « 


cheering music. Another class of the 
English high school, has recently 
held its twenty-sixth annual reunion and 
dinner, forty members being present, at 
Young’s hotel. The occasion was made 
especially interesting by the presence of 
Charles M. Cumston, who was head mas- 
ter of the school early in the ities, 
and who had not met the class sinee that 
time. Charles B. Travis, master of the 
school, and Charles J. Lincoln wer 
ent as guests. The senior class 
University, will take no part in the com- 
mencement exercises this year. As a sub 
stitute, President Gilman of Johns Hop 
kins University will deliver an address. 
This change is to be an experiment, and 
not to be repeated unless it shall prove 
entirely satisfactory. 

The New England Conference of Educa 
tional Workers (department of music) 
will hold the next regular meeting in room 
B, Boston School Committee building. 
Mason street, on Saturday morning 
March 4, 1899, at 10.30. Round Table. con 
ducted by the chairman, Charles E. Boyd 
Topic: ‘“‘What is the object of t: 
music in the public 

CAMBRIDGE. At the meeting of the 
Cambridge school board on the evening of 
February 16, an order was adopted grant- 


"10-72, 


*sevel 


pres 


soston 


hin«s 
acning 
599 


schools? 


ing the salaries of sub-masters of gram 
mar schools, the minimum, $1,000. to be 
increased $100 each year until it reache 
$1,490. John W. Wood was confirmed at 
the Rindge manual training school one 
third time; salary, $249 a vear Super n 
tendent Cogswell submitted his annua} ) 

port. Professor Kdward Rad the 
French writer who is to give a series of 
eight lectures at Harvard, beginning in 
March, is one of the most versatile of the 


BRAIN WORKERS 


rom all parts of the world use and commend 


y Grosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALI » WEAKNESSES 
A _ resulting from overwork and anxiety It IVES active In 
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VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a hight concentrated whit 
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‘ ttarrh Cure the best remedy known for coidin the head, sore 
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» throat 
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of any dese ription snd influer 


modern Parisian school. He is expected 
to lecture also at Yale, Princeton, Colun 
bia, Cornell, and other literary centr; 
The Harvard Teachers’ Association y 
hold its eighth annual meeting in Sey, 
hall, Harvard University, Saturday, Mar 
4, commencing at 9.45 a.m. Programm, 
9.45, business meeting. At 10, “Th, 
Problems of Secondary Education’’—,(4 
As Regards General Culture, Principal] | 
W. Abercrombie of Worcester Academ 
(2) As Regards Training for Citizenshj, 
Professor F. W. Taussig, Harvard Unive; 
sity; (8) As Regards Training for Voea 
merchant, Bos 


tions, James P. Munroe, 
ton. The annual dinner of the associati: 
will take place immediately afte or the 


meeting. Members of the association an 
their guests will meet at the Colonial Cly 
on Quincy street. After-dinner speakers 
Dr. William Cunningham, fellow and le 
turer of Trinity College, Cambridge, En; 
Professor Josiah Royce, Harvard Unive 
sity. e 
AUBURNDALE. The 
mid-winter reunion ofthe teachers 
pupils of Tasell Seminary was recent], 
held at Hotel Brunswick, under the aus 
pices of Lasell Alumnae _ Association 
About seventy-five ladies were in attend 


sixth annua 


ance. A delightful reception was followed 
by a luncheon and a musical entertain- 
ment. Very interesting exercises were 
held at Wellesley College at the annive: 
sary of the birthday of Hon. Henry Fowle 
Durant Dr. Charles Guthbert Hall was 


the orator. : 
ninth annual r¢ 


MILTON. The twenty- 
union of the Milton High School Alumni 
Association was held on the evening of 


February 13, and was largely attended by 
the past and present pupils of the school 
business meeting and elec 
concert was given and 


Following the 
tion of officers, a 
dancing enjoyed. 
HAVERHILI.. 
School Athletic 
‘Julius Caesar” in 
fashionable audience 
scored a grand success. 
DORCHESTER. Over 
the Stoughton Grammar School Associa- 
tion held their second annual reunion in 
Odd Fellows’ hall on the evening of Febru 
Important business was trans- 
and a delightful programme was 
Misses Claire Delano, Ell 
Vinnie Adams, Amy Clary, Ather 


the High 

essaved 
before a 
and 


Members of 
Association 
the city hall 

February 10, 


ary 4. 
acted, 
enjoyed 


Shields. 


ton Tucker, and J. Frank Walsh partic 
pating. 
WELLESLEY. Mrs. Irvine, president 


College, will resign her offic 
current year. A su 


of Wellesley 
at the close of the 


cessor to Mrs. Irvine has not yet been de 
cided upon 
MIDDLE ATLANT.C STATES. 


YORK, 
full-sized locomotive 
laborator, 


NEW 
NEW YORK \ 
has recently been placed in the 


of Columbia University, and will be used 
in giving instruction in practical enginee) 
ing. This locomotive is the gift of 
make This will prove rreat adval 
tage to the engineering class, as it will er 
able the student to measure the hau 
power of the engine at different sper 
\t a running speed of forty to forty-fiv' 
miles per hour, some 1,690 horse-pows 


| 
has been taken care of. Amherst Co 
lewe \lumni Association, 100 strong, at 
annual banquet at D 
February 17 Addresses we 


tended their 


monico’s 
made by John B. Stanchfield ‘77; Profes 
sor B. K. Emerson and Professor Edw 

\. Grosvenor of Amherst College; Charles 
P. Searle of Boston: State Senator |} 
ward H. Fellows of New York; Eme} 
W Peck of the St. Paul & Minnesota ra 
road; Dwight W. Morrow, ‘95. of Né 

ork ind Herbert L. Bridgman, ‘66 

BROOKLYN ea ee salah 
tablish a schoo if electricity in 

srooklyn navy ward with a view to tra 
the apprentices or men acquainted Ww 
i mac] trade, that a capable co 

HOW’S THIS ? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Rewa1 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot | 
eured by Hi: cat Catarrh Cure. 
rs g. © HE NE & CO., Props., Toledo, ‘ 

We, the unde ie have known F 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all bu 
ness transactions, and financially able 
carry out any obligation made by the 
Nirm 
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WALDING 
Wholesal 


Hall’s C 


rRUAX, 


KINNAN. & MARVIN 
Druggists, Toledo, O 


atarrh Cure is taken internalls 


iting directly upon the blood and mucou 
urfaces of the system Price, 75 cent 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Test 


monials free. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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f qualified electricians can be » craateed. 
secretary Long has ordered several elec- 
icians to duty at Newport News for the 
nstallation of the dynamos for the bat- 
leships Kearsarge and Kentucky, which 
vill be placed in commission in the fall. 
BUFFALO. The mayor is wide awake 
ie interests of the teachers. Under 
s lead, arrangements are being made for 
coneert to be given for the aid of the 
;eachers’ retirement fund. Upwards of 
() children will take part. Besides na- 
onal, patriotic, operatic, sacred, senti- 
mental and game songs, the programme 
ill contain a unique feature entitled 
Cradle Songs of Many Nations.” A col- 
ection of sixteen authentic cradle songs 
as been made, including American, 
seotch, Irish, German. French, negro, In- 
lian, Swedish, Norwegian, Japanese, Ital- 
in, Bohemian, Russian, and will be sung 
v groups of children arrayed in the re- 
pective costumes of the various nationali 
ties. Sixteen schools have been entruste | 


ich with one of the cradle songs, each 
ong to be sung by a group of twenty chii- 
ren. At the concert these groups will 


appear in succession, and, after singing 
their respective songs, will be arranged on 
| large terraced platform, making the ap- 
nearance of an international chorus. 
POUGHKEEPSIE. An earnest anid 
inited effort is being made by the trustees, 


faculty, students, and alumnae of Vassar 

‘ollege to prevent Dr. Taylor from ar- 

cepting the call from Brown University. 
MARYLAND. 

Old St. James’ College, situated in West- 
ern Maryland, six miles from Hagerstown, 
it the head of the Shenandoah valley, has 
. novel history. It was once the home of 
the Ringgold family, well known to th 


social life of those days. In 1842 an Epis- 
copal church school was established there 
vv Bishop Whittingham, which prospered 


for twenty years. The Civil War broke 
up the school, as the principal sympa- 
thized with the North and the students 
with the South. Dr. Kerfoot, the princi- 
pal, was carried off as a hostage, and later 
released. Dr. Onderdonk re-opened the 
institution as a grammar school, but it 
was closed again when he died. Now the 
old college is in its third stage, under the 
management of a Harvard graduate, as a 
preparatory school for boys. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Andrew Carnegie has given $6,000,009 


for the establishment of free public libra- 
in this country and in Scotland, and 
he is now pledged to give $2,000,000 to the 
same purpose. He that a man 
should be the administrator of his own es- 


ries 


believes 


tate, and acts accordingly 

A few comparisons to show the pay of 
school teachers in Pennsylvania and 
other states will prove timely: The aver 
age wages for teachers in this state are, 
for men, $320.24, and for women, $306.64. 
In Massachusetts the average is $1,319.50 
for men, and $483.82 for women; New 
York, $650.30 and $464.50: and Illinois, 
$463 and $339. In the country districts of 
Pennsylvania the pay is about three 


sevenths as much as in the boroughs and 
cities. In this state the pay for both men 
and women in the country will average 
$225. The pay for women in the boroughs 
is about $225, and in the cities from $400 
to $680. The average wages of women 
teachers in Erie is $400; Pittsburg, $550; 
Allegheny, $580; and Philadelphia, $680. 

In Pennsylvania there are seventeen 
teachers who get less than $100 each per 
ear; 1,270 who are paid less than $150; 
and 6,653 less than $200. Last. year the 
wages of the state’s teachers were reduced 


an average of ninety-four cents, and the 
year before $3.73. New York’s teachers 
had their wages advanced last year an 


average of $8.06, and the year before $3.69. 
EASTON. Professor Stephens, who has 


heen on trial for a week past charged with 
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setting fire to Pardee hall, Lafayette Col- 
lege, was judged guilty after one hour’s 
investigation of the testimony laid before 
them by the court. The prisoner was also 
found guilty of larceny. He _ stole 127 
books from the college library. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. John D. Benedict of 
Danville; lll., has been elected superin- 


tendent of schools in the Indian territory, 
at a salary of $3,500 per annum, under the 
Curtis law. 

VIRGINIA. 

A public meeting in behalf of Hampton 
Institute and of industrial education in 
general was held in Trinity church last 
Sunday evening. Addresses were by Pro- 
fessor Kelly Miller of Howard University, 
Washington; Mr. Blair of Winston, N. C.; 
A. E. Winship of the Journal; Joseph Lee 
of Boston: Principal Frissell; and Dr. 
Donald. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 

The recent dedication of 
Northwestern University in- 
dicates the growing importance of the 
secondary school. Educators everywhere 
have of recent years urged attention to 
this somewhat neglected field of education 
lving between the grammar school and the 
college. It is therefore a hopeful sign to 
see high schools receiving more careful at- 
tention from school boards, to know that 
they are being equipped with better appa- 
ratus’ and filled with better instructors. 

It is significant, too, that Northwest- 
ern University should have recently dedi- 
cated a building costing $75,000 to the pur- 
of secondary education, when it is 
remembered that less than fifty years ago 
the preparatory department began with 
six pupils and one instructor. It has since 
grown to number nearly 590 students, 
taught by a large corps of instructors 
graduated from the standard universities 
of the country. This growth has come, 
ioo, in spite of the disadvantages of hous- 
ing unsuited to the needs of the school, 
and has cogently pleaded the cause of sec- 
ondary education. William Deering, 
whose name is everywhere known as at 
the head of one of Chicago’s immense 
manufacturing plants, has generously con- 
tributed the new home of the academy—a 
handsome and substantial edifice contain- 
ingsome forty rooms and laboratory equip- 
ment that would be the envy of many col- 
That it has been called Fisk hall 
is a fitting tribute to Dr. Herbert F. Fisk, 


EVANSTON. 
Fisk hall by 


poses 


leges. 


who, as principal of the academy of North- 
western University, has for twenty-five 
years been devotéd to the cause of sec- 
ondary education More than 300 college 


seniors and members of the department 


faculties of Northwestern University re- 
cently gathered at the Palmer house for 
the first annual banquet ever held by the 


graduating classes of this institution 
The banquet was planned to take the place 
of the old university day gatherings, and 
was a great improvement and in every way 
College spirit ran high. Presi- 


a success. 


dent Henry Wade Rogers presided at the 
banquet. 

SPRINGFIELD. The Chicago Teach- 
ers’ Federation has made a determined on- 


slaught on the education commission bill 
now before the legislature now in session 
at Springfield. A committee of seventeen 
has been appointed to formulate objections 


to the bill, which have been sent to the 
author. All the teachers’ organizations 
in the city have been at work for two 


weeks, and all act with the purpose of de- 
feating the bill. The teachers of Chicago 
are a power, and they do not hesitate to 
assert that power when need be to carry 
a point. 

GALESBURG. Knox College cele- 
brated Founder’s Day February 15 by ap- 
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propriate exercises in the presence of a 
large audience. Dr. John H. Finley, in his 
introduction, said that sixty-two years ago 
the powers granted Knox College a 
charter. Dr. J. S. Loba of Evanston gave 
an address on the founders. George 
Candee Gale, great grandson of the 
founder, spoke on the early settlement. 
Miss Dorothy Williams, great grand- 
daughter of Silvanus Ferris, treasurer of 
the colony, unveiled the bronze tablet con- 
taining the names of the founders of the 
city. Dr. George Churchill closed the 
programme. Dr. Harper delivered an ad- 
dress in the evening. 

CHICAGO. Philip D. Armour has given 
$750,000 more to the endowment fund of 
the Armour Institute of Chicago. This 
makes his total gift $2,250,000 given to this 
institution by Mr. Armour alone,-—— 
President Harper is going West for his 
health, which has been somewhat im- 
paired. He expects to find health in Cali- 
fornia. He will deliver an address on 
Founder’s Day at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

INDIANA 

VINCENNES. The Vincennes Univer- 
sity has memorialized the state of Indiana 
asking for a settlement of a claim which 
the United States supreme court decided 
in favor of the university nearly fifty years 
ago. When the university was estab- 
lished, the United States endowed it with 
a township containing 23,040 acres of land, 
but the state of Indiana sold the land in 
1822 without legal right, and appropriated 
the money. There are similar cases in 
Ohio and Alabama. 

MICHIGAN. 
State Editer. C. W. MICKENS, Ann Arbor. 

The annual report of the president of the 
University of Michigan reports the at- 
tendance of 3,249 students last year in its 


various departments, 707 degrees con- 
ferred, and 122,962 books, 18,461 pamph- 


lets, 1,299 maps in its library. 

Michigan is likely to have a new normal 
school to be situated at Marquette. Some 
generous offers have been made as an in- 
ducement. This will be the third normal 
school in the state. 

The legislatureof Michigan will becalled 
upon to legislate upon a new bill provid- 
ing for a reconstruction of the educational 
administration of Detroit. 

Professor A. A. Stanley, the professor of 
music in the university, and leader of the 
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School of Music, has been dangerously ill 
for some weeks. 

A movement is on foot to place manual 
training into the public schools of Ann 
Arbor and Ypsilanti. 

The summer school of the university 
has been made an integral part of the in- 
stitution, and will offer the regular work 
of the college year. 

Despite the severity of the weather, the 


Upper Peninsula Teachers’ Association 
January 27-28 was a very instructive and 
interesting one President Adams of 


Madison and Professor B. A. Hinsdale 


gave addresses. 
MINNESOTA. 

Right years ago there were 18,970 pupils 
in the public schools in St. Paul, Minn.; 
last year, 24,000. Eight years ago the bud- 
get was $614,771; last year it was $420,009. 
Eight years ago the average pay of a 
teacher was $804: last year it was $603. 
Nearly a third more pupils to care for: 
nearly a fourth less money to do it with. 
In fine, the per capita cost of the St. Paul 
schools has been cut from $32.40 to $17.50. 
nearly one-half. Manual training in the 
grades has gone by the board. So have 
the departments of cooking, sewing, and 
science. German has been dropped. The 
night schools have closed. 


NEBRASKA. 

CRETE. Doane College, though crip- 
pled for lack of funds, has done an excel- 
lent work for the community in which it 
is situated. It is now seeking to increase 
its endowment from $60,000 to $150,000. 
The present need of the college, to enable 
it to do the work it has in hand, $100,000 
is really needed. 
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varied table of contents is 
that of St. Nicholas for March. An en- 
graving of Monsieur Ferrier’s painting 
of Little Red Riding Hood is the frontis- 
piece. “How We Helped Uncle Sam to 
Prepare for War,’ by Henry La Motte, U. 
S. N., is a spirited account of the purchase 
of torpedo-boats in Germany, just before 
the war was declared, last spring. 
Another paper bearing on the war is “Ap- 
prentices of the United States Navy,” by 


-A very 


Joseph Coblentz Groff. The popular 
serials are here, too—Mr. Henty’s ‘“‘Sole 
Survivors,’’ Mr. House’s “Bright Sides of 
History,’ and Miss Carolyn Wells’ “Story 


of Betty.” 


—In the current issue of Harper's 
Weekly is given a thorough exposition of 
the sugar industry in Puerto Rico. The 
article is by William Dinwiddie, special 
correspondent for the Weekly in the An- 
tilles. It gives a full history of the sugar 
industry, estimates the cost of a planta- 
tion under the new conditions, and the 
profits to be derived. The information 
given in this letter is invaluable to all 
Americans who are studying the indus- 
trial possibilities of our new possessions. 


W. J. Henderson, the well-known 
writer of sea stories, will tell in the 
Youth’s Companion for the week of March 
23 of some “Brave Rescues at Sea,’’—tales 
from real life which reveal the skill, dar- 
ing, and heroism of sailors. 

THE PRINCIPAL Lz 

If the ladies of the Fortnightly Library 
Club of Brooklyn can be believed, as of 
course they can, Principal Frank B. 
Stevens of public school No. 108 is a wag. 

Mr. Stevens’ school is one of the largest 
in Brooklyn. The Fortnightly Club is 
composed of the cream of East New York 
society. In an endeavor to introduce cul- 
ture into the fastnesses of East New York, 
the ladies have established a course of lec- 
tures. It has been their great desire to 
have one of these lectures delivered in the 
spacious quarters of No. 108. 

On Thursday Mr. Stevens announced to 
the children of the school, who number 
2,400, that on that evening there would be 
a magic lantern show in the school, and 
that all the children were invited to come 
and bring their parents and friends. A 
similar notice was sent to the branch 
schools. After giving out this notice, Mr. 
Stevens put on his overcoat and went 
home, and people who met him on the 
street had their eyes dazzled by his smile. 

Mr. Stevens had told the children to be 
on hand early, and they took him at his 


1\UGHED LAST. 


word. When the cream of East New York 
society arrived at the school, which was 
late, they found a mob, which apparently 


included every man, woman, and child in, 
the twenty-sixth ward, surging in front of 
the schoolhouse, with two feeble and in- 


effectual policemen trying to hold the 
torrent in check. 
The ladies struggled to get into the 


school, much to the indignation of several 
Kast New York parents, who said indig- 
nantly: 


“Aw, who’re yer shovin’? Wusn’t we 
here fust?” 

Charles M. Skinner, the lecturer, now 
arrived. He could not get through the 
human deluge, though he tried hard, and 


finally he had to go around the block and 
smuggle himself in through a side door. 


The ladies wept and wrung their hands. 
The janitor swore. The two policemen 


wiped the sweat from their brows, though 
it was a cool night, and finally, in despera- 
tion, sent in a call for the reserves. Ser- 
geant Willis soon appeared at the head of 


a squad of bluecoats. The mob was 
thinned out until only about 5,000 persons 
were clamoring for admission, and then 
the lecture began. 

The lecture, which was on the subject 
“Across British America,’ was delivered 
to an accompaniment from beyond the 
outer walls. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CAR SERVICE 


TO MONTREAI 


March 1, the 
with 
Grand 


Commencing Wednesday, 
Fitchburg railroad, in eonnection 
Rutland, Central Vermont, and 


Trunk railroads, will run sleeping cars 
through to Montreal without change, via 
Lake Champlain route. Leave Boston. 


Union station, Causeway street, week days 
at 7 p. m., and on Sundays at 7.30 >. i., 
arriving in Montreal daily at 7.40 a. m. 


MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

The state superintendents’ meeting in 
Boston recently, presided over by W. H. 
Sanderson of Bridgewater, was one of the 
best in its history. Professor Hugo Mun- 


sterberg gave one of his inimitable talks 
on “What Psychology Is and Is Not.” He 
was followed by Principal Albert G. Boy- 


den and Dr. J. T. Prince. 

‘The Distribution of Wealth in the 
State, and the Effect Upon Municipal Tax 
Rate for Schools’ was ably discussed by 
J. M. McDonald of the state board, J. R. 
Thurston, Northbridge, J. M. Norcross, 
Weymouth, S. T. Dutton, Brookline, and 
Edward Dixon, West Brookfield. Hon. 
Frank A. Hill told how money for the sup- 
port of schools is contributed in other 
states. 

The meeting did not endorse Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt’s scientific temperance bill before 
the legislature, and authorized §S. 'T. Dut- 
ton to represent them before the legisla- 
tive committee. 

Officers for next year: U. G. Wheeler 
West Springfield, president; J. M. Nor- 
cross, Weymouth, vice-president; J. A. 
Pitman. secretary and treasurer. 


WEALTH AND SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Je We 
State 


MACDONALD, 
Board of rducation. 


In the state the valuation is $7,830 per 
pupil; in Boston, $15,747; in Brookline, 
$25,153. The variation as among the cities 
and towns is a revelation of possible in- 
equality. The size of a city or town does 
not determine its ability to support its 
schools, but its wealth. A man livingina 
small town is obliged to pay a larger tax 
on his property for the support of schools 
than the man in the larger cities. 

The state should take one-third of the 
cost of the tax rate for schools and let the 
towns bear two-thirds of the expense. 

Boston, with one-fifth of the state popu- 


lation, gets one-third of the tax, and 
Brookline, with two-thirds of one one- 
hundredth of the population, gets one- 


twentieth of the tax. The present system 
encourages the growth of certain rich 
residential towns, where the rich escape 
their share of taxation for educating the 
children of the state. 

It it is argued that such a tax would bur- 
den Boston, it may be answered that Bos- 
ton is now burdening the suburban towns, 
and we are only asking to have returned a 
part of the extortion. Such a tax is in ac- 
cord with every reason that justifies taxa- 
tion for public schools—the taxation of the 
property of all, whether they have chil- 
dren or not, for the education of the chil- 
dren of all, whether they own property or not. 
rHURSTON, 

Northbridge. 

Boston and other cities that have so 
many thousands of dollars behind each 
pupil should be asked to help educate the 
children of poorer towns. One-half of the 
young men who are putting forth their 
energies in Boston for its progress have 
been educated in the smaller towns. Bos- 
ton, Brookline, and Milton are benefited 
because of the young men and women who 
have come from far-off towns, where their 
fathers have been heavily taxed for the 
education of their children. It is incum- 
bent on these cities to pay back part of 
what they receive, and it is a matter of 
self-protection. 


Ss. T. DUTTON, 

Brookline. 

The state should help the small towns 
by direct appropriations to such an extent 


as is needed. The wealthy should help 
the poor, but equitable aid could be given 
by a wholesale division, as proposed by 


Mr. Macdonald. 


7. Me 
Weymouth, 
Country towns suffer from poor equip- 
ment. It is not alone in the poor pay of 
the teacher, but in the general inferiority 


NORCROSS, 


of opportunity. This is relatively lower 
and lower each year in the country town. 
The teacher is no longer the only factor 
in the school. 
EDWARD DIXON, 

West Brooktield. 

The state sets the standard for educa- 


tion, and this is often beyond the reach of 
poor towns. The state must come to the 
assistance of such communities. 
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Practical Elocution 





By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


The practical, common-sense character of this 
book has given it the largest sale on record of 
any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some 
An elocutionist employs a method 
gains a reputation, and he writes 


indi- 
Vidual system. 
of his own; he 
a book which embodies that method. 

Not so with * Practical Elocution.”’ It is the 
fruit of actual classroom experience —a_ prac- 
tical, common-sense treatment of the whole sub- 
ject. It can be as successfully used by the 
reading as by 


300 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.20. 


THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 


Advanced Elocution 





SHOEMAKER 


By Mrs. J. W. 


This volume, designed to meet the wants of the 
more advanced students, is the outgrowth of 
careful study and observation covering an ex- 
tended period of practical work in the classroom 
and on the reading platform. 

No new and untried theories to catch the su- 
given place, but the wealth of 
Austin, Rush, Darwin, Del- 
amd other writers on the 
has been crystallized, 


perticial eye are 
thought as found in 
garte, Engel, Brown, 
philosophy of expression, 
arranged and adapted to meet the wants of the 


student of the ‘‘ new elocution.” 


400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.20. 





Slips of Speech 





By Joun H. Becurec 


Who is free from occasional * slips of speech,” | 
and who would not like to be reminded of them 
and friendly way? Here 1s a iittle vol- 
It is practical and 


Dicce. teacher of the trained 
@ ciocutionist. 
@ | 


ina quiet 
ume for just this purpose. 
philosophical, fresh, novel, 
written in an interesting and chatty style. 


and winning, and 


Cloth binding, 50 cents 


Handbook of Pronunciation 





By Joun H. Becuren 


This volume contains over five thousand care 
fully selected words of difficult pronunciation, 
}alphabetically arranged. In addition to the co- 
pious list of words of ordinary use 
graphical, biographical, historical, mythological, 


and technical terms of difficult pro- 


many geo- 


scientific, 
nunciation are 


eeeaqceseqnqacececesaooqoen 


riven, 
Cloth binding, 50 cents. 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE ® 





Astronomy: 
The Sun and His Family 








this book will have a clear and comprehensive 
view of the chief facts concerning our solar sys 
the re- 
and their move- 


tem. She shows how worlds are born, 
lations and distances of planets. 
ments which produce days, seasons, years, tides, 
Few books contain as much valu- 


so pleasantly packed in so smalla 


eclipses, etc. 


able matter, 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


spi ice 


THE BEST CLASSIC STORIES 


Botany: 
The Story of Plant Life 





By Jutta MacNair Wricur 

This charming little book is divided intotwelve 
chapters, each adapted to a month of the year, 
and devoted to plants that are in evidence during 
that month. The treatment of root, stem, leaf, 
flower, seed-pod, and fruitare pleasing and prac- 
tical. The subject of Botany is thoroughly cov- 
an easy conversational way that is most 


ceecees 


ered, in 


interesting as well as instructive. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 





By Dr. 


By Jutia MacNarr Wricut 
_ The author has made the subject of Astronomy 
as charming as a fairy tale,and any one who reads 


On, Story of the Iliad 





The chief episodes of the tale of Helen and the 


dire results of her misdoing are here told in 
words admirable for their simplicity and direct- 
The wonderful inventive skill, the beauty 
imagery, and the simplicity of 


Homer are graphically exhib 


ness. 
and variety of 
style displayed by 


ited in this book. 


Cloth, profusely rllustrated, 
handsomely bound, $1.25. 


Epwarp Brooks, 
Superintendent of Philade Iphia Public 


A. M., 


Schools. 


The Story of the Odyssey 





and the boy or girl who 
it through, It 
it isas well one 


A book full of interest, 
begins the story will read is not 
merely attractive and absorbing 
of the most instructive books that literatur? af 
In fact, he 
the adventures Lere 


poetry, 


fords. who has become familiar with 
narrated has an outlook up- 


on the art, and romance of the world. 


Cloth, profusely illustrated, 
handsomely Lound, 


e666 00eeeeeka 


$7.25. 
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BEST BOOKS ON PUBLIC SPEAKING 





Extempore Speech: 
How to Acquire and Practice It 








WILLIAM PITTENGER 


This work, teaching how readiness in speech 


may be acquired, is very useful and valuable. The 


author isan instructor in the art of extempore 


is himself 


speech ; a strong exemplification of 
what can be accomplished in this direction, and 
is well qualified to write upon the subject. His 


result of many years’ experience 
a valuable man 


desirous of tig 


treatise is the 
and observation, and will prove 
ual to all who figure, or are guring 


in public life. 
Cloth binding, $1.25. 


t bh above books are obtainable at most hook stores, or the 
price Our is sent with er 
rde to schools where books are introduced as text 


80- page catalogue 


" 


Select Speeches for Declamation 





By Joun H. Becurer 


A book that contains a large number of short 
prose pieces, chosen from the leading writers and 
allag and admirably 
adapted for use by college men. The names of De 
Livy, Bonaparte, Chathan 
Macaulay, Hug Washingto! 
Jefferson, Garfield, Harrison, MckKil 
Everett, Blaine 
and Depew, 


speakers of resand nations, 
Kossuth, 
0, Gladstone, 
Cleveland, 
Curtis, 


mosthenes, 


Burke, 


ley, Webster, Phillips, 


eexaqneunxunqe Oe 


Beecher, Grady, 
the standard of the 


may serve tosugges 
selections. 

Cloth binding, 50 cents 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


an)) 
ywi be sent, 


er order, or 


pre paid, upan rece ipt of 
pon Special rates 


orrespondence 


application. 
invited. 


HOOKS f 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY ® 


7 
e 
4 
e 
e 
; 


923 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia 
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‘Some New Books. 











Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
A Text-book of General Physics....... Hastings apd Beach. Ginn & Co., Boston. $2.95 
Democracy and Liberty—(2 VolS.),..... +--+ seeeee coer Lecky. Longmans, Green, & Co., Boston, 5.00 
La Main Malheureuse...... Staceboiebasnss = D. C, Heath & Co., Boston. 25 
The L tters of Robert Brow ning: ‘and Elizabeth P 
Barrett Browning—(2 vols.).. iin. Harper & Bros., New York. 1.00 
Adventures OF PHILIP. .....0.000 ccccccccccsesvcscccess Thackeray. s “6 “s “s 6 1.75 
ROM seiesc 2c cs ct snescees.ccesceceesees vene sbo0 Howells. a ‘ ‘ “ 1.75 
DE Nie bc 5 650.6500 cece cesecce ns ovdecenccseves Fish. ey + fo. age “ 1.25 
The Federation of the World................-++. Trueblood. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Fields, Factories, and W senennge Kropotkin. 3 00 
The Wire Cutters. oa rep aban ee Davis. 6 _ 1.50 
Last Days of Pompe scat deladthenpocunnsens . Bulwer- Lytton. U niversity ublishing C¢ 0. LN. Y. .20 
rrr re Hale (Ed }. Dies “ 30 
A History of English Romanticism in 18th Century Beers. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 00 
Rossezer's Die Schriften des Waldschulmeister.. Fossler {Ed.}. $s -. 7.8 si 40 
German Sight Reading. .......0-ccecccccccccccee cece Watson. “6 AE Ti ete 25 
Works of Shakespeare.. .,.......002 ssscccecees é Herford[{Ed.}. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 1.50 
Moen ENG WOME... 00 veccccscescccrcccrecees os Browning. éa he #9 6 -50 
European History ...........ccccse-coe sescee Adams. ” f = = 1.46 
The Dawn OF ReaBOn....- 2000s reer cece rcevcces Weir. sg # ” vi 1.25 
Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy....... Rogers. eis ”* nid " 1.25 
Development of English Thought..................- Patten. 46 + 6s +6 3.00 
Erato. Orville Brewer, Chicago. — 


An Educational Experiment, 
Laurel Winners............ . 


The John Church Co., Cinn. 








MISCELLANY. 


The annexation of Jerusalem would 
swell the German emperor almost to the 
bursting point. We would have an “I 
and Solomon’’ manifesto in about fifteen 
minutes after the deed was signed.—Min- 
neapolis Journal. 


Webster’s International Dictionary 
rightfully holds its place on the library 
table as the scholar’s indispensable com- 
panion. As a combination of complete- 
ness, conciseness, and convenience, it cer- 
tainly has no rival. Its clearness never 
fails, and its authority is not to be ques- 
tioned. 

When Dean Farrar answered an invita- 
tion to dinner, his hostess has been known 
to write back and inquire whether his note 
was an acceptance or a refusal; and, when 
he most kindly replied to the question of 
some workingmen, the recipient of his let- 
ter thanked him, but ventured to request 
that the tenor of the answer might be 
written out by some one else, “as he was 
not familiar with the handwriting of the 
aristocracy.” 

Boston real estate has been one of the 
safest of investments of late years. A re- 
liable old firm has something to offer our 
readers which will be found in our adver- 
tising columns, headed “Your Oppor- 
tunity.” 

“What do you recommend as the safest 
way to reach the Klondike gold diggings, 
Rivers?” “In my opinion, Brooks, the 
safest way to reach Klondike gold is by 
heirship.’’-—-Montana Public School Jour- 
nal. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 





go by fust impression,” said 
Uncle Eben. ‘‘Whah’d folks be now ef de 
man dat diskivered de oystuh hadn’t 
stopped ter pry open de shell?’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


“Don’t 





Attention of delegates and teachers who 
contemplate attending the National Edu- 
cational Association Convention at Los 


Angeles is called to the three routes of the 
Southern Pacific Company: Sunset route, 
via New Orleans, Ogden route, via Ogden, 
Utah, Shasta route, via Portland, Ore. 

Write for illustrated literature descrip- 
tive of these routes and places of interest 
in California. 

EK. E. Currier, New England agent, 9 
State street, Boston. 

Edwin Hawley, assistant general traffic 
manager. 

L. H. Nutting, Eastern passenger agent, 
349 Broadway and 1 Battery place, New 
York. 





Says the “Private Diarist’”’ of the Corn- 
hill Magazine: ‘‘Apropos of my remarks 
on the sometimes conflicting ideals of re- 
ligion and gentlemanliness, a lady sends 
me an amusing 
bewailed to her the loss of a somewhat ill- 
bred, but extremely wealthy, neighbor, 
who had been very liberal in his help to 


her country charities. “‘Mr. X. is dead,” 
said she: “he was so good and kind and 


helpful to me in all sorts of ways! He 
was so vulgar, poor dear fellow, we could 
not know him in London; but we shall 
know him in heaven.” 


TEACHERS’ TOURS TO WASHINGTON. 





Including side trip to Mount Vernon and 
Alexandria, under the personally-con- 
ducted tourist system of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, leaving Boston February 27, 
March 13 and 27, April 3, 10, and 24. 
Seven days, $23. Stop-over privileges at 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York. Side trips to Old Point Com- 
fort and Richmond. Itinerary of D. N. 
Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington street, 
Boston. feb16-5t 


SBS G GOO8- eee 


At the End of Your Journey you will find @ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


a Fourth Ave. é4lst and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 7 


Rooms, #1.O00 per Day and Upwards. 
4222024202428 - 2202040468054 


; Central for shopping and theatres. 4 
@ Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


TIME is MONEY 
SAVE /7T BY USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. : 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 


WASHINGTON, 


IDAHO, and MONTANA. 





‘“The Overland Limited.”’ 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. 


One Night to Denver. 


‘“The Colorado Special.’’ 


Leaves C Chicago 10.00 








California in Three Days. 


Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


A. Mi. Daily : Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. 


Bae complete information concerning these m: agnitic ent trains and the Union Pacific Railroad address 


TENBROECK, Gen’/ Eastern 
287 Broadway, New York. 


Agent, 


E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
S. A. HUTCHISON, 4Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 
“. L. LOMAX. Gen’l Pass’r & Tht. Aat.. 


Ww. MASSEY, 
New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Omaha, Neb 





KINDERGARTEN 


Send for New Catalogue. 


AND SCHERMERHORN & 00., 
SCHOOL 3 Hast 14th Bt., 
SUPPLIES New York. 





anecdote of a friend who 





prrcanry ‘Agencies. 





and worthy of it, 


AND LF filled, and how, 
YOU WOULD 


Jilustrations and testimony on application. 


| j) you are a teacher, seeking advancement, 


you knew how many places the School Bulletin Agency 


register in it, and 
keep registered. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION | 


01 Auditorium Building 
CHIGAGCO, Il. 





Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without pcs.tions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 





Fourteenth year. 


The Albert 
Teachers’ 
Agency.: 


B. F. CLARK | 


now coming in. 


MERICAN : : 


personally recommended, 


Ten years | in “Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREI CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess¢s, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Fills more positions in good 
schools than any other Western Agency. Bas- ) Central 
iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 
Calls for September ; Hall 
New Year- Book free. ’ 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. ) Chicago 


Per- Pullman Bldg. 


TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the wn 
AGENCY. Il best schools in the West coveeee Chicago. 





Introduces to Colle red 
Schools, and Families 





4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


156 Fifth Ave. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
New York. 


28 King St.. West, Toronto. 
420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


1041 32d St., esninepen 
4l4 ventury Bldg. inneapolts. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES : 


the PRATT TEACHERS 


. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., beneneeend Send for Agency Manual 





AGE NCY 70 Fifth Ave., flee York 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. ™*" 


HENRY SABIN, sininesciteent a 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ght teacher in the + Place 
insures a good school. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor. 
37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





sylvania and other States. 


TN ib 7 with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Pena- 


Four teen years experience. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Address 





P. I. MERRILL, Manager. 


~The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 





seek a position, or a change 
vices of the oldest agency west of the 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — +4 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 
Hudson. We are now making 


Manual free. 





it HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


New quarters, added facilities, expert service. 





352 Washington St, 


BOSTON, 


Send for new Man ual, 





Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, 


For full information write to 


; $ Winship 
¢ leachers’ 
$ $ Agency. 


| AKRON, OHIO. 


ALBANY | EAGHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


‘SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THK SOUTR- 


» @ loot offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. 
The South and W est WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a your successful business 
| iu that fiele 


CLAUDE 


J. BELL, 


Proprietor. 





oteceee SSSSSSSSSSSEsS SSSSEsessessesesseseseseses 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


CESSVSSSSSESSSSSS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSIOSY 





CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 





The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington SBSt., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials: 











COLO. 
FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 
W E can assist competent teachers to desirable posi 

tions,and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qui ilified teachers 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, "Edis" 


Teachers Wante 





Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(2lat Year.) Sr. Louis, Mo. 


HEN N WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.’ 





When eneniganiltinn with advertisers, please mention this 5 deeenad. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLIX.—No. 9. 








RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Over 100 numbers already published, containing masterpieces from the writings of the great 
Authors of America and Great Britain. With Introductions, Biographical 
Sketches, Notes, and Portraits. 


vrades of Primary, Grammar, and High Schools, and for School Libraries. 





Adapted for use in ali 


REGULAR SINGLE NUMBERS. PAPER, 15 CENTS, Net. | 


RECENT ISSUES: 


Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, and Other 


124. Aldrich’s Baby Bell, The Little Violin- 128. 
ist, ete. Poems. 
125. Dryden's Palamon and Arcite. Edited 129. Plato’s The Judgment of Socrates: be- 
by ARTHUR GILMAN.* ing The Apology, Orie, sak whe 
126. The King of the Golden River, by JOUN Clastns ag why Phiedo. Translate: 
Ruskin; and Other Wonder Stories.* NY PAUL EH. 3 ce 
127. Keats’s Ode on aGrecian Urn, and Other | 130. Emerson’s The Superlative, and Other 
Poems. Essays. 
FORTHCOMING ISSUES: ; 
31. E ’s Nature, and Compensation.2 | —— Carl Schurz’s Abraham Lincoln. With 
oe ee I r a Biographical Sketch of Carl Schurz. 


Edited by Dr. EpWARD W. EMERSON, 


—  Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum. 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


Edited by 


*Also bound in Linen, 25 cents. 


A Descriptive Circular giving the, Table of Contents of each: Number of the Sertes.will 
be sent on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. ii East 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HE BRADLEY 
STANDARD WATER COLORS. 


Made to complete the material appliances for 








WANT FOR 


JUST WHAT YOU 
PRACTICAL WORK. our system of Color Instruction. 
PREPARED IN THREE FORMS: 

Dry, in cakes, price per box, postpaid................+...25 cents. 

Semi-moist, in pans, ‘it os coeces ....35 cents. 

Moist, in tubes, per tube, --10 cents. 

HAVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW | WE STILL MAKE THE POPULAR 

STANDARD MIXING PALETTE? SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT. 


Adapted to any line of Water Colors in tubes. Try also our Drawing Pencils, Compasses, and 
Price, 60 cents a dozen; postage, 25 cents a dozen. other Apparatus. 


roe CATALOG FREE....... 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 11 E. 16th St, ATLANTA: 515 Grand Bldg. KANSAS CITY: 418 E. 9th St. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success. Endorsed by all 
Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 





the leading supervisors of drawing. 
with manuals for teachers. 
EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, gy wacren s. penny. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, By M. 8S. Emery. 
Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. 


NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. 


Mounted, with Rollers, $1.30 .. Booklet free. 


Price, $1.50 each. 


Unmounted, $1.00 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


BOSTON 





Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


REcIEF MAPS. 

United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Va.ley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Mshingtun School Collections 


_ Minerals, Rocks, luvertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price, 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 ‘Rocks 
with duplicate [ragments, for $200. 24 types of Invertebrates 
tor $4.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Seud for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N., W., Washington, D.C. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF EKLOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. —_ 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosouhy of Expression. Scientific and 
‘very department. Chartered by the State, 
Term opens Mareh 7 Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 








practical work in 
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Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 
123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


=~ 
We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 
Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 


aminations. War creat-s a demand for large increase of employees. 





THE GREATEST EQUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


Dr. W. T. Harris, A. S. Draper, H. S. Tarbell. 
WITIHI DEBATE, 

Paper, 148 pages 

Price, 15 cents. 


Ten or mero copies to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., . | 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 





| 


teen ——_ 


iii 
WEBSTER'’S 
h INTERNATIONAL 


says: 
ard authority.” 


DICTIONARY 


= 


It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought ; fn accuracy of definition ; in effective 
methods of indicating pronunciation; in terse and 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use asa working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


"WG. & C: Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


WEBSTER‘ 


Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme Court, 
* 7 commend it to all as the one great stand- 





INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
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Tf promptness 
is a desideratum 
and if low prices 
are a considera 
tion, send for any 
schoolbook de 
sired or any trans 
lation or any dic 
tionary to Kinds 
& Noble, 4 Zooper 
Institute, Dew 
York City 


Delivery frefa/d to any point. 
plete alphabetical catalogue /ree, of 
secondhand and new schoolbooks of 
all pu if you mention this ad. 
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Publishers. 
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: CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR? 


Spanish, French, 


Com- 
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Lye y 
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englien, eto.."“° IN 20 LESSONS 
in schools and sell 
study. Complete, bound $1.50, 
Awarded First Prize, Colu sii Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
French, Frances, Sample 5 lessons, 3Q0c, 


irn_ by our original and simple 
le to come to the 


LANGUAGES BY thethou thos una 
PHONOGRAPH sews, nnd nase most perce n 
Other text and importéd Soanish Books ” Gen 1 Se, forcat 
i Cortina Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


PESPEEE EEE SEES ESOS HEE EEHEHEESSEESES ESE D&&& EPO ESO DODD 


Pee reeeseesseooreores 
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ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
».- Boston, Mass. 





$ Write for Catalogue, 
© & Price-List, v8 

Any _ Information. 
SEPT E ES 


43-47 East 10th St., 
e New Yorke 





























ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND. 


Invented in 18387. Leads all in 1898. 

“ There is no reason why Phonography should not be 
taught in the upper grades of grammar schools as well 
asin highschools. Itisof the greatest advantage to the 
pupil.” ’. K. School 

Get ‘* Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In 
structor,”’ 252 pages. Price, $150. Adopted and 
used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
St. Louie. Mo., ete. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Publishers of Pitman's Practical French Grammar, 40 cts 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


Rainbow Crayons 


Tcolors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- 

duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- 

ings,teaching,etc. ‘‘ Rainbow,” “ Radiant,’’ “ Edu- 

cational”’ packages. Also in 14 gross boxes, solid or 

assorted colors, Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 
FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 

90 Chambers St., N.Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago 


Journal. 
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F FURNISHING 
65 5° Ave. NY. CO. 


WINSHIP 7 *407 eS ancy, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 

















Marthas Vineyard 
Summer Institute 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 








School of Methods . 3 Weeks 
School of Music 3 Weeks 
Schoolof Oratory . : 4 Weeks 


20 Academic Departments 4 and 5 Weeks 
Forty Instructors. 


BEGINS JULY 11, 1899. 
Send for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PREs. 
HYDE PARK, MASS 





TEN DEGREES COOLER 


Than on the Mainland. 
Delightful Sea Bathing. 
| Concrete Roads 
for Bicycling. 














E ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


can ee NORMAL SCHOOLS. _ 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 


Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil metb- 
odscombined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

4 tor theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G.H. Rarreerr. Prinecinal 


wTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, 

For circulars address 
HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BrRipGEWATER, MAss. 
oO For both sexes. kor catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
\ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, P, BEUKWITH. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrieLp, MAss. 
For both sexes, 

For eatalogues address 
(HARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principal 


Special 


MASS. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
town G THOMPSON Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


UOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
tor Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A NOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer achools or institutes. 
Address W LNSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Uutiook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). . 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


